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es of traffic intersections 
There’s fresh hope for congested city traffic. The new Electro-Matic® Master wrings coordi- 
nated automation to traffic flow in large city areas. The centrally located system does all the 
complex electronic thinking to move traffic along miles of thoroughfares, smoothly and more 
efficiently than ever before possible. 

The electronic brain of the computer system evaluates thousands of traffic details received 
electronically from the detectors at dozens of intersections. With astonishing speed it automat- 
ically instructs each individual traffic light what to do and for how long. With every trafric 
change, the Electro-Matic Master changes its instructions. If traffic is predominantly heavy north- 
bound, or southbound, or crosstown, or because of special situations, weather, time of day, or 
circus or football crowds, the computer knows this and adjusts for it. 

Most important, by knowing the overall situation, unusual conditions at any intersection are 

\ not allowed to influence the smooth flow of traffic over the entire area. This ability to see the 
forest despite the trees does more to break bottlenecks and improve a large city’s traffic con- 
ditions than can readily be imagined. 
The Electro-Matic Master is adaptable to grid or arterial systems. To discover how it can 
automatically handle your city’s traffic, write for Bulletin E-222. 
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Compiled by 
John I. Schwarz, 
Chief of Police, Easton, Penna, 


Ahhh 





. A defendant elects not to take the 


witness stand. Now why can he not 
be held for contempt of court? 


. It would be a violation of his Con- 


stitutional rights, and he cannot be 
forced to testify against himself. 


. Why do you think that a defendant 


would not want to take the stand 
in his own behalf, if he had the 
opportunity? 


. The fear of cross examination. 
. Why would one defendant testify 


against his accomplices in crime? 
In the hope of clemency and 
leniency for himself. 


. What is meant by pleading sur- 


prise? 


. If a witness testifies absolutely con- 


trary to what was expected, with 
the permission of the court, the 
prosecution or the defense may 
cross examine their own witness, a 
procedure which is ordinarily pro- 
hibited. 


. What is an infant? 
. A person who is under the age of 21 


legally. 


. Can an infant legally testify under 


oath in court? 

if they are in a position to 
comprehend the difference between 
truth and untruth. 


. What is the age limit at which a 


child can testify? 


A. There is no set age limit. It is up to 


the court to determine from an 
examination whether or not the 
child clearly comprehends between 
truth and falsehood and under- 
stands that it is his duty to tell the 
truth. 


. Why are a defendant’s religious or 


political belief’s not subject to com- 
ments by the Judge or District 
Attorney? 


. By the act of April 23, 1909, PL 


#140, it is prohibited, due to the 
fact that it might cause prejudice 
against his case. 


. A witness in court states that he 


does not believe in any Supreme 
Being, but offers to take an oath 
and states that it will be binding on 
him. May he testify? 


. Yes, he is qualified and should be 


Sworn. 


Q. What do you mean by “Cross Ex- 


amine?” 


A. As opposed to Direct Examination, 


it is the questioning or examination 
(Continued on Page 27) 
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Governor of Indiana 


What Is Security? 


Most of us desire to achieve as full a measure of suc- 
cess and happiness in life as we can. I chose the law 
profession. Many men of my acquaintance have in- 
vested in law enforcement careers as a means of attain- 
ing their goal. All of us want security for ourselves and 
our families. But, it seems to me, we sometimes lose 
sight of the real meaning of security. 

I believe that security, both for the individual and 
for the group, comes only as a result of the capacity 
and the willingness to produce a service or a good that 
other people want. There is, in the final analysis, no 
security for any man who does not make himself useful 
to his fellow men. 


GUEST EDITORIAL 


George N. Craig 


To say it another way, man’s security is directly pro- 
portional to his own resourcefulness. 

A man who is employed in a useful occupation should 
be getting more than “a living” out of it. Every useful 
occupation, no matter how menial it is regarded, is a 
classroom. Ask yourself: Am I learning something from 
my job that helps my organization progress? Do I 
know more about my work, and its relation to the whole 
business, than when I began? 


What each of us gets out of our job will be measured | 


by the intelligent thinking we put into it. If a police 
department moves forward through the enterprise of 
its employees, then the lot of the individual employee 
will also be improved. 

Progress is essentially the result of teamwork, of in- 
dividual employes who, believing in their own skills 
and in their organization’s objectives, work together. 
Anent loyalty, Elbert Hubbard once observed: “If you 
work for a man, in heaven’s name work for him. If 
he pays you wages that supply you your bread and 
butter . . . speak well of him, stand by him, and stand 
by the institution he represents.” 

These, then, are the elements of security—service to 
others, initiative, vision, loyalty, and intellectual, cul- 
tural and moral stature. They provide the only real 


security. 
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') POLICE f 


A RADIO , 


| Pprmeggee ge ARE THE heart of any police depart- 
4 ment, and definitely, every Law Enforcement 
Agency should fortify and strengthen their respective 


} departments with the use of all practical police com- 


munications. Before the advent of radio for police use, 


the only means of communications for alerting and 


locating needed policemen was through the use of the 
so-called flashlight signal and call box systems. Those 
with long experiences and service in police work can 
well remember this only means of locating a foot 
Patrolman with orders to respond to an assignment, 
where he would arrive in many instances, after the 
termination of the disturbance or other incident, and 
could only gather such evidence and testimony as he 
could procure from witnesses. 

With the advent of radio, the policemen are usually 
on the spot during the disturbance or incident, pro- 
viding themselves with on-the-sight witnessing. It has 
been truly stated that because of the. rapidity with 
which the policemen respond to the detail, they them- 
selves become a part of the disturbance. 

Mobile police radio was probably the first practical 

means of effective communication between head- 
quarters and mobile units. This was in the early 1920's 
and came to us in somewhat of a one-way fashion; 
namely, headquarters or Station to car. It was not 
long before Science again gave us the so-called two- 
way communication, and then ultimately the three-way 
system of communication to mobile units. Those of 
us will remember that this system of radio com- 
;munications came to us first only for our automobiles 
and in later years, the system of police mobile com- 
munication was devised so that it became practical 
in use on our motorcycles. So today every Law 
Enforcement Agency has equipped itself with modern 
police radio communications. 

Because of these modern police radio communications 
systems, many improvements and devices have been 
designed to enable Law Enforcement Agencies to 
realize even faster and more efficient services. Many 
developments have been undertaken, most of which 
are practical. Some of them, I will take the privilege of 
mentioning in this article. 

For instance, the United States Army Signal Corps 
Engineering Laboratories have announced the develop- 
ment of a device that uses only the human voice to 
power a radio transmitter, small enough to fit inside a 
telephone mouthpiece. A unique technique using a 
single transistor matched circuit makes it possible for 
the transmitter to harness the tiny voice power. After 
the speech strikes the microphone, part of its power is 
filtered to operate the radio, while the rest puts intelli- 
gence into the signal output. It is at the moment in an 
experimental stage, with distance the only factor. 
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Radio Communications In Police Work 


by 
John A, Lyddy, 
Superintendent of Police 


Bridgeport, Connecticut 





While we have perfected our police radio commu- 
nications base station to our vehicles, it still remains 
that we should also have communication with our foot 
Patrolman. Sub-miniature receivers have now become 
practical and are now in operation in a few cities with 
great success. This enables a one-way signalling radio 
facility for paging and transmitting messages to the 
foot Patrolmen. Receivers are light weight, pocket size 
and are indeed proving very practical. At present, they 
are about the size of a package of cigarettes, and with 
the use of transistors, which are definitely coming into 
use instead of tubes, in a short time, even greater effi- 
ciency will be realized from these Sub-miniature re- 
ceivers. With the development of the Sub-miniature 
receiver, as well as the transmitter mentioned in this 
article and many others that are in the design stage, 
and again, with the use of transistors in both of these 
units, a combination of both will be developed so that 
in a very small package, the foot Patrolman will be in 
a position to both receive and transmit messages from 
his post, the same as in the mobile units. 


Fac-simile is another development in the field of 
police radio Science and can be used very effectively 
in our systems of communications. It is a method of 
transmitting by radio, in exact duplication, messages 
either written, typewritten or drawn, from point-to- 
point or to a mobile unit. This would provide a com- 
pletely written or typewritten message to various police 
precincts and police cruisers, thus eliminating the 
necessity of the officer being required to write out in 
longhand, the text of these messages. Possibly, more im- 
portant at this time is the secrecy of police commu- 
nication that it will provide. 

In this age of speed, where boundary lines are no 
limit to the lawless, municipalities must depend upon 
the cooperation of and to one another if they are to be 
successful in apprehensions. The perpetrators of crime 
fortify themselves with capably, fast-driven automobiles 
and the acquisition of other facilities, tending to throw 
obstacles in the way of Law Enforcement Agencies in 
their services of apprehension. Therefore, systems of 
communication with one another and with clusters and 
groups of municipalities become very necessary. Such 
a system of communication provides a so-called “Hot- 
Line” radio circuit between police departments 
throughout the area concerned. Specific, assigned fre- 

(Continued on next page ) 





Communications (Continued from Page 5) 
quencies are used in this system for the sole purpose of 


alerting neighboring municipalities and towns of emer- 
gencies, such as bank hold-ups, murders, etc. This en- 
ables all Law Enforcement Agencies connected with 
this system to become informed of such occurrences. 
Through this system, these Law Enforcement Agencies 
can be immediately informed, and enabled to alert 
hundreds of police cars, and an untold number of per- 
sonne! in a matter of seconds, so that a chase can be 
implemented, road blocks set up and the possibility 
of apprehension becomes more possible. It is felt that 
the knowledge of such a system would deter the pre- 
valence of these major type of crimes and result in 
crime being kept at a minimum through the efficacy 
of such a system. Some states have country-wide sys- 
tems of communications and together with monitoring 
sets in adjacent counties so that in a very short space 
of time, whole states and sometimes a cluster of states 
can be informed of the occurrence of a major crime in 
any city equipped with such facilities. This system can 
be used most effectively in combination with the 
modern teletype. 

Science has now gone further with this idea and is 
now giving us what may be termed the “radio citizens’ 
call box.” With this practical innovation, it will permit 
the citizen to immediately contact a police radio dis- 
patcher without the necessity of going through a tele- 
phone exchange. It operates by merely turning a handle, 
which in turn propels a generator that immediately 
applies filament and plate voltage to a small radio 
transmitter, which radiates a signal that is modulated 
by a coded tune of 800 cycles. The coded designation 
is received at a base station receiver, indicating the lo- 
cation of the box and the call for assistance. This, of 
course, makes for swift incoming messages. And cer- 
tainly with the employment of our own police radio 
dispatching systems throughout our mobile units, our 
services definitely will become faster and be more 
deeply appreciated. 

Bank alarms by radio is another recent development 
in communications. This is done by the operation of a 
small, fixed transmitter, located in the bank and modu- 
lated by a tone signal or verbal announcement that is 
received at Police Headquarters upon the entry of the 
bank by unauthorized persons. 


Various manufacturers of electronic equipment have 
requested the Federal Communications Commission for 
experimental radio authority to conduct tests, looking 
toward the development of radio alarm devices for 
emergency protection against burglary. The contem- 
plated equipment would be useful to banks, insurance 
companies and police departments. 

It is understood that there are also other types of 
alarm systems using electronic radiators not required 
to be licensed by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission since the emissions are restricted to levels per- 
missable under the Commission’s restricted radiation 
regulations. 
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Officer Raymond Beardsworth of the Bridgeport 
Police demonstrates a small radio transmitter. 


While the micro-wave and multi-plexing systems of ¥ 
communications may be thought of in terms of states, 


yet the respective municipalities become an intricate 
part of such a system, and certainly they should take 
advantage of this great system of communications. This 
is a new, point-to-point radio communication, operat- 
ing in the 800 to 10,000 megacycle band, which includes 


the use of one or a combination of voice transmission, | 


radio telegraph, radio teletype, radio fac-simile, tele- 
metering, etc. This system of communication between 


the respective states of our country is definitely ex- J 


panding. 

Not wholly within the realm of communications, but 
definitely within the realm of electronics as it applies 
to police services, is the newly inaugurated radio-con- 
trolled, traffic light system. One of our largest cities 
has already installed such a system controlling a num- 
ber of their busy intersections. This coded, radio- 


toned system provides remote control of stop and go} 


signals at designated intersections and outlying loca- 
tions having existing traffic signals. The individual 


signal lights are radio controlled by equipping them § 


with antennas, receivers, decoders, and_ electrical 
mechanisms. The most desirable signal timing is put 


into operation automatically each day. But it can be | 


modified as often as necessary to facilitate movement 
of traffic. There is really no doubt as to the practicability 
of such a system, and municipalities with sufficient 
budgets more than likely, will follow in the wake of the 
City of Chicago, which city is the pioneer in such an 
endeavor. 

While we have given much thought and considera- 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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Police Officers called for greater 
driver and passenger protection... 
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Lifeguard steering wheel has deep 
center . . . helps protect driver from post. 


Seat belts help keep driver and passengers from being 
thrown from their seats, in the event of an accident. 
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Lifeguard door locks give extra protec- 
tion from doors opening under impact. 
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FORD answered with 
LIFEGUARD DESIGN 


Police authorities have pointed out that 
accident injuries could be reduced by 
changes in automobile design. 


More than two years ago Ford, in co- 
operation with police safety experts, uni- 
versities and medical associations started 
a program of research and testing so a safer 
car could be built. The result? Lifeguard 
Design in the 56 Ford. 


For example, the steering post was found 
to be a major hazard to the driver in acci- 
dents. So Ford designed a new steering 
wheel that actually takes up most of the 
shock of impact. Occupants hitting hard 
surfaces within the car—or being thrown 
out — are the other important factors in 
accidents. Ford helps protect passengers 
against these hazards with new double- 
grip door latches, double-swivel rear-view 
mirror, optional padding for control panel 
and sun visors and optional floor-anchored 
seat belts. 


FORD Division of FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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Lifeguard cushioning for instrument panel and sun visors helps lessen 
injuries from impact against hard surfaces, in case of an accident. 
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“Let’s Consider the Radio Dispatch Desk” | 


by 
Paul M. Cornell, 


Communications Specialist 


As police radio has developed over the years to be an 
indispensable tool for police work, so have the problems 
of proper handling of dispatching from the station to 
cars, and the design of proper facilities to aid the dis- 
patcher in his job. By the latter statement we mean the 
proper design of desk or console facilities housing both 
electronic and communication devices, controls, etc. 

Today in many police agencies, an ordinary office 
desk or table serves as the dispatch position. It may be 
a problem at most such positions to put another piece 
of electronic or control equipment on this desk or table, 
along with the trailing wires which usually are part of 
such equipment. In addition to the radio equipment in- 
volved in radio dispatch desks, many other devices of an 
electronic, electrical, or control nature are entering the 
picture and require space at the dispatcher’s position. 
Such items include the following: 

Jail Monitoring Equipment 

Recorders 

Extra Monitor Receivers and Speakers 
Earphone Positions 

Intersystem Two-Way Radio 

Private Telephone or Intercom 

Electric Door Switches 

Recall Pushbuttons 

Cars in Service Switches and Lights 
Etc. 

To avert the maze of wires that results from piece- 
meal addition of items like the above, it soon becomes 
apparent that consolidation of equipment is necessary 
to provide for efficient operation by the dispatcher or 
desk man. It is desirable to plan to have all controls 
within arm’s length of this man’s seat position. 


Planning 

When new quarters are to be built, or occupied, 
proper planning for the radio dispatcher’s position 
should be on the agenda. A meeting between interested 
personnel should include the architect, his electrical 
engineer, the police electronics expert, police radio 
technician, and police officials involved (i.e. Police 
Chief, Communication’s Officer, etc.). The architect 
should be informed about the communication plans, 
what kind of wiring or conduit is needed, and where 
outlet boxes are desired, for both 117 Volt A.C., and 
communication and telephone circuits. Too often, as in 


8 


two new police buildings we have seen recently, loud. § 
speaker outlet boxes were placed two feet off the floor, 
along with the 117 Volt A.C. outlets. Loudspeaker out. 
lets should be slightly above ordinary head level, where 


speakers usually hang on the walls. Make sure the archi- § 
tect knows where you want such outlets. These are used § 


for paging speakers, intercoms, and radio monitoring | 
units. Be sure conduit planning includes enough for a 10 
year expansion program. 


Present Equipment 
Present equipment should be evaluated. Decide if} 


expansions or additions are in order. Or perhaps old | 
equipment can be replaced as part of the new planning. 
Is present equipment easy to handle and located in the § 
best place. If not, plan to correct such a situation in the J 
new design. Most police agencies have a good two-way | 
radio system. Telephone service from the local phone § 
company may or may not be adequate, but can be re- § 
vised as needed in the new plans. Many agencies have | 
a small interoffice intercom, too, which should probably 

be expanded in any new quarters. Of course other j 


equipments exist in various departments, too, and can J 


be worked into the new situation as desirable. 


Console Desk . 
Choice of the actual console or desk for the Dis-} 
patcher’s position is important. The console should be 
big enough to easily house the desired components, but 
often has to be tailored in size to fit the space made 
available. Some times in new buildings, space can be 
tailored to the desk requirements, which is nice if it 
can be accomplished. Regular desks or office type! 
tables can be the basic unit, but better yet is a basic 
radio or sound equipment console unit, which provides 
operating table space, with plenty of panel space, de- 
signed to mount standard radio panels with 19” spac- 
ing between mounting holes. Such panel space is 
planned within arm’s reach of an operator and is ideal 
for a radio dispatcher position. 


Two Way Radio System 


Actually most police radio systems are 3-way radio, 
meaning Station to Car, Car to Station, and Car to Car. 
However the general term is “Two-Way Radio.” In 
the U.S. all such systems today are F.M. (Frequency 
Modulation) in accordance with F.C.C. standards. If 
more range is desired for future communication, plat 
for either more antenna height, or more power in the 
base station and mobiles, and maybe a remote location 
for the transmitter-receiver unit on a nearby hill or high 
building. In such a case, the desk console should in 
clude mounting for the Remote Control unit which con- 
trols the remotely located transmitter. If a local con- 
trolled transmitter-receiver unit fits the picture better, 
make provision for mounting  transmitter-receiver 
chassis in the desk console, or in a cabinet next to it 
with microphone and push-to-talk switch on the con- 
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circuit. 
Jail Monitor selector button bank. 





bank. Electrical Door Lock push but- 
tons, for garage and jail access doors. 











operating lights on “cars in service” 
map board. Garage door indicator light 
and up and down switches 
Switch bank). 








Call 
Car” 
operations. 
(On Wall) Bank Alarms. 
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sole top, or suspended near the operator. The loud- 
speaker and volume control, and perhaps squelch con- 
trol should be on a panel close at hand, too. In some 
instances, to save space, the radio microphone can also 
be used, via suitable switching, as a mic for intercom 
or paging, as will be covered later. 


Intersystem Radio 

The F.C.C. has assigned many police agencies a spe- 
cial frequency in the 150 Mc. range, to be used for 
station to station communication only, between police 
radio stations. No mobiles on this channel, and general 
police communications can be carried on. The addi- 
tion of such a communication unit is very important to 
all police agencies, as a second communication channel 
is thus provided, and communication can be had with 
many other stations normally unavailable on the regular 
mobile channels, because of operation on different fre- 
quencies and in different governmental and geograph- 
ical areas. In a real emergency situation, such as a 
natural disaster, Civil Defense operation, or other 
police operational problems, this second communica- 
tion channel can be invaluable. In such situations wire 
services, (i.e., telephone, telegraph) will be jammed, 
and this intersystem channel will find plenty of use, 
without interference to very essential mobile radio com- 
munications. As communication is on a station to station 
basis, greater range of communication is available be- 
cause of the higher station antennas used, and even 
lower cost and lower powered base stations give long 
range intersystem communications. We feel the inclu- 
sion of such additional Two-Way Radio facilities is 
almost a MUST in planning for expansion. 


University Heights, Ohio Police Radio, 
KQA934, 39.42 Me. 

From left to right: (read down) Type- 
writer, Bell Telephone Board, Phone. 

Console: Monitor Speaker, 39.58 Mc. 
(Ohio Sheriff’s Net). Monitor Speaker, 
37.18 Me. (Cleveland Police). (Beneath 
Meter) Cleveland “All Car” Switches 
Panel. (Center) 39.42 Mc. Speaker 
(Univ. Hts. network). (Above on wall) 
Map, with “cars in service” lights, to 
show activity in other communities 
served by this base station. (Center) 
Mic, with clock behind. Meters are 
level meters on remote control lines. 
(Two speakers to right of meter) Jail 
Monitor and Intersystem (155.37 Mc.) 
(Below above two speakers) 
(Next 


Rack) Selective Call Button 





(Far right Rack) Switch bank for 


(above 


(Rear of right hand racks) Selective 
equipment for “Cleveland All 
and University Heights Recali 





ounter for handling public is on left. 





Recall System 
The use of radio signal recall notification to cars 


where the men may be out on door checks, accidents, 
etc., is a good addition to existing Base Station and 
Mobile radio systems. Most of these systems use a 
tone key superimposed on the FM radio signal, which 
actuates a relay, to turn on items on the car, such as 
the red light, siren, horn, or headlights. Several good 
systems are on the market and are easily added to 
existing radio equipment, and can be. very useful in 
extending the use of available manpower, and making 
your cars more efficient in emergencies. As an example, 
a cruiser crew is out of the patrol car at an accident. 
A bank robbery takes place nearby, and it is important 
to notify this crew immediately. The recall signal is 
sent out, and the horn blows on their cruiser, notifying 
the patrolmen that they have a call. They return to the 
car and call in for their message. In this case, usually 
a hook-up is made so that if the red light is on (as at 
an accident) then the horn is actuated. If the men are 
out on some other routine assignment (like checking 
doors) the red light may be switched on via the recall 
signal. The amount of space required on the console 
panels for the recall equipment depends on the number 
of recall buttons (assigned to cars) required, and upon 
individual manufacturer's designs. The set up can be 
made to call cars individually, or in groups. To increase 
efficiency and make better use of police manpower, a 
recall system is a good thing. Plan for it. 


Monitoring 
Many police agencies find it helpful to put receivers 
on the frequencies of other police departments, or even 
(Continued on Page 10) 





































Speed Graphic photo by H. Armstrong Roberts 


Pracorokr GRAPHICS 


MAKE EVERY 
SECOND COUNT! 


For on-the-spot 24-hour 
photography, team up the 
Pacemaker Graphic with a 
Strobofiash portable elec- 
tronic unit. 





When seconds count, there’s nothing like the 
fast-acting, easy-to-handle Pacemaker Graphic. 
The all-around utility and versatility make it 
a “natural” for the many phases of police 
photography. In the laboratory or as standard 
equipment for squad cars, it is ready for instant 
use. Features like ground glass focusing, inter- 
changeable lenses, and long bellows extension 
permit the police officer to master every situation. 

Accidents, burglaries, cases of suspected 
arson and many other types of police work can 
be pictured with this universally respected 
camera. The Pacemaker Graphic is famous for 
its compactness, great versatility and rugged- 
ness. Its use by 94% of the nation’s press pho- 
tographers speaks for its ability. 





WRITE DEPT. LO-16, GRAFLEX, INC., ROCHESTER 8, N.Y. 
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Dispatchers Desk (Continued from Page 9) 
other users of two way radio, who may be involved in 
emergencies of interest to the police, such as local utili- 
ties, taxis, railroads, tow trucks and ambulance services, 
This monitoring can be useful for routine police opera- 
tions and very, very useful in emergencies! Such re- 
ceivers can be mounted in console space, or remotely § 









located; with controls only, along with speakers at the : 

operating position of the console. t 

Intercom . 

As an aid to proper handling of messages connected i 
with the two-way radio, good internal communication | 
are helpful. An interoffice type intercom, connecting 9 

various offices together for either telephone or loud- § © 

ir 


speaker communications, or combinations of both, is § | 
an important time saver and an efficient method of in- | 
ternal communication handling. As privacy is to be § 


manly fon 
desired in much police work, we suggest the telephone § 
type intercom, or the loudspeaker intercom with tele- 
. my ea F 
phone attachment, for privacy in police applications. A 
bs » 


Loudspeaker type intercoms can be hooked up to} 
allow answering by people in the same room as the 
speaker, but in the police service, it is more desirable 
that “secret” type hookups be made, where a push-to- | 
talk switch must be used at both ends to complete two- 
way talking. An electronics man can arrange for either @ “ 
systems or combinations in the same intercom. , 

May we point out at this point that one of the inter- 
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com positions be installed in the Fire Department, or | in 
if only a two-station intercom can be set up, that com- 
munication with the Fire Department be the prime ™ 
use. Police get phone calls reporting fires, and Fire ~ 
agencies get calls requiring police attention. Most fire } Te 
calls have a police interest because of traffic problems, ms 
injuries, etc., and many police calls may require fire Pe 
department aid, so quick efficient communication be- wes 
tween these two vital municipal departments is very wi 
good planning in our book. pe 
Paging 

A good paging system in a police building can be very 
useful. Police business can be expedited because of the J dis 
ability to quickly locate desired personnel by pagingg 
them over a loudspeaker system. Such a paging system J a 
can be combined with the intercom in many cases, or§ ..’ 
sometimes it is more desirable to have both as separate we 
operations, especially if, as we now will recommend, a 
the two-way radio system is fed into the paging loud- e 
speakers, so that all personnel are familiar with the oa 

radio operations at all times, whether in the building 

or out in the cruiser. Properly hooked up, both trans- 
missions from the Dispatcher (Base Station) and ( 
mobiles are easily heard over the paging loudspeakers.@ era 
In this way, during an emergency situation, a policeman of | 
in the building concerned with a case being handled§ use 
via the radio circuit will be familiar with developments,™ the 
and will not have to stop at the dispatcher’s position tof exp 
be briefed on what is happening on the air. wa} 
Recorder plir 
The inclusion of a recorder position at the consoleM Set 
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desk can be very important, too. Such a recorder, tape 
or wire, can be hooked up through proper switches, to 
record from the many different communications cir- 
cuits terminating at the console. Circuits especially 
needing recording facilities are the radio circuit, jail 
monitoring circuit, telephones (in accordance with rules 
for such an operation) and intercom in some instances. 
Some departments provide for continuous recording of 
their radio operations, and record all phone calls of an 
emergency nature, for reference, review or study later, 
if required. 
Jail Monitor 

A good jail monitor system is fast becoming standard 
equipment in police departments. Not only is it useful 
in intelligence work, but it allows better use of avail- 
able manpower, many times in short supply at the 
station . . . as is general police manpower across the 
nation. The desk man can keep an “ear” on jail doings 

. and make a quick investigation if things don't 
sound right. More than one jail suicide attempt has 
been thwarted because of a jail listening device. When 
new jails are planned, some sort of accoustical wall 
and ceiling treatment is desirable, to make the use of 
listening devices more feasible. Jails as a rule are 
terrible noise producers because of their poor accousti- 
cal design. 
.... and Other Considerations 

Of course other individual console uses are possible. 
In some instance communication for Civil Defense co- 
ordination can be worked into the console, or commu- 
nication with the Civil Air Patrol, or even local radio 
amateur emergency nets. While Police Closed Circuit 
Television is still a dream in all but a very few depart- 
ments, such Television is bound to grow in use in 
police agencies in the coming years, and planning for 
such T.V. installation may be good at this time, with 
provision for the necessary coaxial lines in walls, and 
room for T.V. monitoring tube and controls at the 
console, 

In Large Departments 

Large city departments usually have separate radio 
dispatch and radio operating rooms. In such radio op- 
erating rooms, provision for radiotelegraph (Police 
C.W.) operations are made, and perhaps include posi- 
tions for more than one radio operator. At the dispatch 
positions, the use of intercom and remote control radio 
operations, as well as monitoring, presents more com- 
plicated problems. This can be worked out along similar 
lines as discussed here, but in an expanded manner. 


Conclusion 
Communications play a very vital role in police op- 
erations today. It is expanding all the time, as is all use 
of radio, electronics, and electrical operations. Plan to 
use these facilities to do a better police job and raise 
the efficiency of your department. Plan now for your 
expansions. Use communication in all its phases, two- 
way radio and all the other electronic aids which im- 
pliment two-way radio and help all your personnel 

serve the public in a better manner! 
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THE NEWEST AND BIGGEST THING 
IN POLICE UNIFORMS FOR 1956 


* Serge * Tropicals 


Write today for prices and swatches 


A. Dubois & Sons, Inc. 


17 UNION SQUARE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The Uniform House Of the Nation 
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FAUROT FINGERPRINT RECORD BOOK 


(No. 612-inkless) 
@ No Slab 


Pocket Size 
@ No Ink 


$4.98 postpaid, U.S.A. 
@ No Roller 











Finger prints are easily taken by simply touching the 
finger to the Faurot Inkless Pad and then to the Sen- 
sitized Finger Print Form. The contact immediately pro- 
duces a clear, black, sharp, permanent print. No wiping 
or washing of the fingers is necessary after the prints 
are taken with the Faurot Inkless Method. 

The Finger Print Form is printed on two sides, one side 
having spaces for taking the rolled impressions of the 
ten fingers, the other side being reserved for writing 
pertinent information regarding the person being finger 
printed. 


Contents: Inkless Pad e 50 Finger Print Forms 
Black Leatherette Binder 








FAUROT, INC. 
299 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Crime Detection & Identification Equipment 
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portable FIELD-FONE 


2-WAY RADIO 


provides instant contact 
with headquarters, other 
patrolmen or squad cars 


FIELD-FONE 


This smaller and lighter 
weight, self-powered radio is 
now easily carried every- 
where. Clear FM voice con- 
versations can be carried on 
over surprisingly long dis- 
tances with a unit less than 
half the size of comparable 
equipment. 

FIELD-FONES operate either 
on long-life dry batteries or 
rechargeable wet batteries, 





PAK-FONE 


The PAK-FONE is a complete 
communications center. It 
may be plugged into an ordi- 
nary 115 volt AC power 
circuit, attached to an auto- 
mobile storage battery or 
operated from its own self- 
contained batteries. In any 
emergency, the PAK-FONE 
is ready for instant vital serv- 
ice. Loud speaker reception. 
FIELD-FONES and PAK- 
FONES will be demonstrated 
in your city upon request. 

Write for complete details. 


Model A 


Leading Manufacturers of 2-Way Portable Radios 


INDUSTRIAL RADIO CORP. 


428 N. Parkside Ave. Chicago 44, Ill. 


Communications (Continued from Page 6) 
tion to our own radio systems of communication as it J 
concerns our ability of communications between head. 
quarters and mobile units, the question has sometimes 
been asked, “Are we exerting the same degree of effort 
in enabling the citizen to inform the police department 
of any occurrence that would call for police action? 
Admittedly, the first contact police departments have 
with the public when services are requested is through | 
the medium of telephone systems. Are we in the law 
enforcement services giving the same spirit of attention 
to public telephone systems as we are in our own police 
radio communications systems? It can ill afford any 
of us to lose an emergency call or to have our telephone 
switchboards not functioning efficiently. Surveys should § 
be conducted periodically of our telephone equipment 
to assure the fact that we are getting the utmost eff- 
ciency from our installation and that the public is not 
subjected to unnecessary delay or failure in contacting 
and securing aid from the police. We should, likewise, 
make certain that the necessary safeguards are placed 
on this telephone equipment to insure confidence with 
in the minds of our public. 

With all of these developments in the field of radio 
that Science has afforded us, naturally, we cannot and 
should not permit deterioration or lack of use to ow 
own call box system of communications. They have 
proved very beneficial throughout the period of years 
when the police of the Nation were being called upon 
to perform services within their respective communities. 
Developments have been made in these call box systems 
and really, the flashlights and the availability of tele 
phone service between the foot Patrolmen and his 
headquarters has proved invaluable. This service has 
been constant and certainly we should not overlook any 
opportunity to enrich it by our use of it. We can do this 
by its constant care and efficient maintenance. To the 
foot Patrolmen, particularly in the outlying districts 
of any community, this call box system is both efficient 
and practical. 








Conference on Traffic Courts 


The role of traffic courts in accident prevention 
will be the subject of a five day conference to be held 
Jan. 30 to Feb. 3, 1956 at the School of Law, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los Angeles. 

The purpose of the Conference is summed up in a 
statement from James P. Economos, director of the 
American Bar Association’s traffic court program who 
said, “Traffic courts are a vita] link in the chain of 
accident prevention in any community. They also 
constitute the greatest contact between Americans 
and their judicial system. By efficient and impartial 
handling of traffic cases, the court can become a bul- 
wark in our democratic system—or it can sow the 
seeds of cynicism and indifference. 

For officers in the southwest area—A two week 
course in traffic supervision for police will begin 
February 6th at the University of Arizona, Tempe, 
Ariz. The course will be called “Fundamentals of 
Police Traffic Service” and is offered by the Univers- 
ity in cooperation with the IACP and the Traffic In- 
stitute of Northwestern University. 
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Hi-Standard Olympic Colt Govt. Model Pistol 45 ACP Colt Match Target Woodsman Hi-Standard Model GE 22 


Model 22 short 


rR? 


Combat Masterpiece 38 Special Colt officers’ Model 38 Special S. & W. K-38 38 Special S. & W. Magnum 357 Magnum 


No matter what gun you shoof— you'll find 


no more accurate ammunition than PETERS 


In every caliber—in every gun—you get amazing accuracy with 


Peters “Police Match” ammunition. 


Every step in the manufacture of Peters match ammunition is 
subject to rigid inspection. All the elements in every cartridge 
must conform to micro-close tolerances. Test samples from each 
lot are fired on the Peters ballistics range to assure that the 
cartridges you fire are perfectly uniform. 


POSSIBLES MADE PROBABLE. Peters technicians test ? P 
for “sameness” in primer ignition in match cartridge Test-fire Peters in your own gun. Find out how Peters pre- 


cases...one of a score of tests that assure you perfect 
uniformity of bullets, cases, crimping, and powder. 


cision manufacture pays off in high scores for you! 


PETERS 


PACKS 
THE POSSIBLES 


January, 1956 


PETERS CARTRIDGE DIVISION, BRIDGEPORT 2, CONN. 
“Police Match” is a trademark of Peters Cartridge Division, Remington Arms Company, Inc 
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David O. Moreton, 
Technical Editor 


This year, 1956, the countries of the world with their 
champions are preparing for the Olympic Games which 
are to be held in Australia. Unfortunately it is predicted 
that the countries of the Free World will be outclassed 
by the Communist countries in many events and what 
is most important to us, the shooting events. The United 
States’ teams will be good but are they the best we can 
put into the field? Ours is the wealthiest and most 
powerful nation in the world and should lead in all 
peaceful endeavors. To answer the question: Yes our 
teams are the best we have, but they could be better. 
They could have more experience; they could be mem- 
bers of some of our crack law enforcement departmental 
teams. Granted, some are, but our teams need more 
raw material from which to draw and who in turn need 
experience in international courses of fire. 

Police officers have the enviable position in the shoot- 
ing fraternity of working with guns in carrying out 
their daily duties. I do not mean to imply that carrying 
a sidearm is glamorous, but rather that a police officer 
should be naturally more capable in handgun use than 
his civilian sporting handgunner neighbor. Unfortu- 
nately neither is proficient without practice and neither 
can become expert without the chance to practice. 


Regn a Nag fe Le Coen 





material is largely a problem of too little practice and 
too few places to practice. Both departmental and 
civilian range facilities are insufficient in most areas, 7 
Departments having ranges often do not make full use | 
of them, nor is frequent practice required by depart. | 
mental regulations. The civilian shooter lacks a place 
to shoot and I believe that public use and competition k | 
between the police officer and his neighbor would be ¥ 
beneficial in improving public understanding of police | 
problems thereby enhancing cooperation. The resultant § 
esprit de corps among officers, increased proficiency 
in shooting among the members of local clubs and =f 


This country’s scarcity of championship shooter | . 
5 


partments would go a long way toward providing new | 
raw material for the national matches at Camp Perry 
and for future Olympic Games. 

I have made a resolution that in Weapon-Wise this 
year I will stress the importance of marksmanship and | 
try to promote it at the departmental level. 

Marksmanship is vital to good law enforcement; the } 
ability once acquired can and should be maintained. 7 
It can save lives. When a department is proficient, the 
lawless element soon knows and respects this ability. 
A criminal will think twice before shooting it out with 
crack shots. 

Civilians and police officers shooting together would § 
go far toward showing that our democratic way of life § 
provides a better means on a sporting competitive 
level of developing world shooting champions! 





Building A Range 


With 1956’s resolution firmly in mind 
I am going to start the Marksmanship 
series now. Of primary importance to 
any program are proper facilities, the 
biggest item being a safe range. 


It is possible to run a shooting pro- 
gram in some local farmer’s pasture 
or field or in the corner of a basement. 
However for a properly organized pro- 
gram, well designed safe range facili- 
ties are called for. Much advice on 





























range construction may be obtained 





from the National Rifle Association, 
the Sporting Arms and Ammunition 
Manufacturers Institute and from the 
various gun companies. If any of Wea- 
pon-Wise’s readers run into a unique 


LIGHTS-PROTECT WITH ST'L. PL'T 
1 LIGHT PER POINT 
| REFLECTOR EA. 


problem or would like more specific in- 
formation than appears here please 
contact me at LAW and ORDER and 
I will get an answer to you as soon as 
possible or have a field representative 
of one of the aforementioned associa- 
tions answer your query. 
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I do know that some departments 
have range facilities; I also know that 
many small departments do not. In 
cases where facilities do exist they may 
not be adequate for a combined depart- 
mental and youth program or a co- 
ordinated departmental civilian club 


program, Properly planned, a range 
can be built that will be adequate for 
the department program, the depart- 
mental youth shooting program and 
the local pistol and rifle club. Because 
the three coordinated programs are 
slightly different it is necessary t0 


Law and Order 
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limit the caliber and bullet type used 
in indoor ranges, in fact it is just 
common sense to do this. In the illus- 
trations that follow the backstops (for 
indcor ranges) are of either % inch 
or 34 inch steel plate. This plate will 
take a constant beating from the four 
position (prone, sitting, kneeling and 
offhand) youth program, and club pro- 
cram, it will also receive heavy use 











i 








shooter from the departmental pistol program 
ice andm = 2nd still stand up. Steel plate of the 
f) thickness specified is satisfactory for 
P and) caliber from .22 to .45 note however 

areas, ; that NO RIFLES ARE TO BE USED 
+- use ABOVE .22 CALIBER RIM FIRE and 
1 NO METAL JACKETED BULLETS OF 
Cepart: | ANY CALIBER ARE TO BE USED. 
a place )) There are two reasons for this ruling: 
etition | First the backstop will not take the 


constant pounding of jacketed bullets. 
Second there is a greater chance of 
ricochet with jacketed bullets. Lead 


uld be = 


"police J 





sultant ™ tends to upset and break up into 

iciency | Small pieces making it safer. 

nd de. ' Our first range project will be a 

1g new ‘| simple backstop arrangement for an 
a indoor gallery range. This type of 

» Perry backstop as shown in drawing #1 re- 


quires the least capital outlay and the 
unit can be moved if need be. The 


ise this : ; 
. ® room necessary for this economical ar- 
ip and » rangement should be in the neighbor- 
hood of seventy feet or more long, 
nt: the y minimum is sixty-five feet. The range 
ol is measured from the firing line to the 
tain » target so the room should be at least 
nt, the 15 feet longer than the range to give 


room for targets, backstop, men lying 
at the firing points, room to move back 
and forth behind the firing line. The 
room chosen should have good or 
reasonable ventilation, all doors or 
windows in the line of fire should be 
closed, blocked off and protected by 
a material impervious to ricochets or 
glancing hits of stray bullets. The 
following materials in the thicknesses 
indicated can generally be considered 
as safe protection for blocking doors 
and windows along the firing line. 


ability. 
it with 


would 
of life | 


etitive 





1” planking 

galvanized iron roofing 
tile or slate roofing 
ordinary 2 coat plaster. 


Our backstop as shown is a simple 
combined backstop and target carrier 
with a separate lighting source. Basi- 

» cally it has a box or rectangular shaped 
7 @ base made of 2 x 4’s or 4 x 4’s; on the 






—_, 

- face side toward the firing line a 
frame is erected and covering this 
frame is beaver board. The back 

PLT framework of the backstop is set at an 
angle of 45 degrees and it is to this 
frame that the steel plate is bolted. 
The steel plate deflects the bullets 

rang? downward, where a box is filled with 

te for from 3 to 6 inches of sand to catch 
wart the bullets. The sand box should be 

1 and made with tight corners to prevent 

cause spilling, also it is a good idea to use 

s are Y’ath inch tongue and groove boards 

ry to or masonite for the bottom if the box 
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is to be moved. Masonite would not be 
satisfactory if the box is to be moved 
frequently, %th tongue and groove is 
the best choice. The backstop should 
be at least 5 feet high and 6 feet wide 
for each firing point. 

Lighting the backstop can be accom- 
plished as shown in the illustration, 
it is recommended that the direct 
light on the targets be at least 10 
foot candles. 





Bullet Trap. 


Another successful way of installing 
an indoor range is to make use of a 
series of Detroit Bullet Traps. Shown 
in the accompaning illustration these 
units claim to stop all pistol, revolver 
and .22 caliber rim-fire rifle bullets. 
There is a “Super-Model” made to 
withstand and stop magnum velocities. 





“Preferred By The Experts” 





speed and 
booklet 


For the ultimate in concealment, 
safety Send for valuable “How to use” 
on Speed-Drawing Holsters free! 


For uniform and plainclothes wear 


Chic Gaylord HOLSTERS 


312 WEST 47th STREET 
NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK 
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WANTED 


Sell me your Antique Guns 
Old Colts — Derringers — 
Freaks — Oddities — Curiosities 


TOP PRICES PAID 
Robert Abels 


860 Lexington Avenue 
New York 21, New York 
Phone REgent 4-5116 
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POLICE EQUIPMENT 


Handcuffs and Cases 












No. JAI315 Sam 
Browne Belt and 
Swivel Holster 
Above Sam Browne 
Belts are made of the 
best 7 to 8 oz. Bridle 
Cowhide Leather. 
These belts can be 
furnished in black, 
white or tan leather. 
When ordering be 
sure to include waist 
measurement. Price: 
$10 per set for any style revolver. 
Sam Browne Belt alone — 


Wow 


STAR, one of the lowest priced handcuffs on the market today, 
made of high grade steel, light weight, 10 oz. pick re- 
sistant locks, will not lock till applied on prisoner, with two 
keys . . . Nickel plated. Price: $5.95 


JA 34 Handcuff Case 


High quality Block 7 to 8 oz. 
Bridle Cowhide leather. Price: $1.50 


Q10 Off Duty Holster 
Black or Russet leather available. 
These first quality, finely stitched 
holsters, a popular for off duty 
wear. (Available in both for- 
eign and domestic revolvers 
or ‘_s 
Pric 

Q10 for all 4” barrel revolvers 
$3.50 


QI1 for all 2” barrel aoe 
3. 





When ordering Holsters, be sure to include Model, Make, Caliber 
and Length of Barrel of Revolver. 











Write for complete catalog of all side arm leather goods and other equipment. Quantity prices 
available on request. Dealer inquiries invited. 


Presently supplying New York City Police. 


JOHN B. ALESSIO 


SERVING MAJO 
243 PALISADE AVE., 


R CITIES FOR OVER 30 YEARS 
CL-6-9771 CLIFFSIDE PARK, N. J. 
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Primary Police Functions 


An In-Service Training Aid 


Part One: Crowd Control at 
Fires, Parades, etc. 


by Bruce Holmgren 


Handling Police Work at Fires, Parades, 
Crowds 
Part I 

An important phase of the police officer's job is the 
handling of special incidents, both planned and spon- 
taneous. The policing of a parade or an athletic function 
is a planned incident. A fire is a situation calling for 
spontaneous action—based on sound planning. This and 
the next chapter of our series will discuss various as- 
pects of this work. 

Fires And The Police. An officer on patrol must be 
alert not only to actual fires of all types but also to the 
prevention of fires. Both tasks require his attention. We 
hear a lot these days about fire and police integration 
—a topic too involved to discuss here other than to note 
that we personally regard it as unsound as a general 
practice. We do not wish to offend our good friends 
among the city managers but we are willing to stick 
our neck out and advise against integration, as such. 

Even so, the officer on patrol must be fire-minded to 
the extent that he can spot a fire hazard and either take 
appropriate action or advise the proper agency—whom- 
ever it may be. Further, by developing a certain sense 
of fire-consciousness, an officer is able to do a better 
police job when he encounters an actual fire. 

Major Police Duties At Fires 

The officer’s first duty is to prevent the fire by being 
alert to the hazards causing or contributing to it. Once 
the fire occurs, the officer (especially at night—when 
most people are sleeping) must detect it and report 
it. In this connection the officer must absolutely under- 
stand all details of his local fire reporting procedures. 
Upon discovering a fire he must be sure that the alarm 
has been sent. 

This is vital. Too many officers assume that “someone” 
has turned in the alarm. Further, the situation usually 
looks serious and the officers think their first job is to 
start getting the people out. This is true, but—a police- 
man must remember that by taking the minutes and 
seconds needed to verify that the alarm has been turned 
in before he goes into the fire building, he may save 
far more lives and property than he could by rushing 
in without being sure of an alarm being turned in. 

Warn The Occupants. Once he makes certain the fire 
is reported the next job of the officer on patrol is to 
warn the people in the burning building of the fire. 
This may or may not be easy, especially in multiple 
occupancy structures. However, if an officer has been 
observant on his beat (night after night, day after day ) 
and has assimilated some knowledge of the buildings 
on it, he has at least a rough idea of the layout. 

Where possible, he should get help, either from other 
police officers or from civilians. At the same time he 
should be careful to avoid directing a civilian into a 
hazardous situation. In any case, he uses his judgment 
to do whatever is appropriate to rouse the occupants 
and help them out of the building if necessary. 
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Keep Premises Clear. Assuming that the occupants 9 
are out of danger and that any problems involving 
actual or potential life hazards are met, the next im- 
portant police job is to keep the front of the fire J 
premises free and clear of obstructions—especially fire J 
hydrants. The fire department needs the help of the § 
police to have free and unimpeded use of the street § 
and sidewalk areas involved. { 

There is no general rule regarding what to do in 
carrying out this idea of keeping the way clear. It 
depends on the place and the time of day. Whether 
an officer is alone or has help, and whether automobiles 
or pedestrians require his primary attention will depend 
on the facts. The point is that an officer must size up 
his situation. 

Security And Investigation 

Once the immediate problems of the fire area are 
under control the next attention of the police officer 
goes to the protection of the premises. This means the 
policeman must prevent the unauthorized entry of per- § 
sons into the fire building or area. In this connection he 
must guard against the unlawful removal of property, 
either by well-meaning friends and neighbors or by 
actual thieves. 

There is always a great deal of confusion at a fire 
of any size, regardless of the time of day or season of 
the year. There are just as many police problems at 
fires in small communities as at those in large cities. 
It pays men on patrol to reflect on their fire situation 
and analyze the different kinds of problems they en- 
counter while policing a fire, to plan for the next one! 


Help Fire Officer. At any fire, the police officers must 
take the advice of, and cooperate with, the fire chief 
or whomever is in charge for that department. This is 
in no way suggesting that the policeman takes orders 
from a fire officer rather than from his own police 
superior. It is simply that the fire officer is responsible 
for getting the fire out and the premises restored to 
some semblance of order. 

So, he needs all the help he can get from the police. 
A little cooperation goes a long way. It may be in order 
to suggest that both the fire and police personnel might 
well spend some time getting familiar with each other's 
problems. Doing so might eliminate a lot of the mis- 
understanding (and sometimes, out and out quarreling 
that sometimes we see take place at fire scenes) be- 
tween the two services. 

Keep Fully Informed. Further, the police officer at 
the fire should keep informed regarding its progress 
and should keep his headquarters apprised of what is 
going on. The prompt reporting of some unexpected 
turn of affairs at a fire may make. possible a better 
police job. If you keep your station informed, your desk 
officer can arrange for reinforcements, or handle what- 
ever may happen. 

Police officers on duty at fires should be particularly 
alert to problems arising in connection with injuries 
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and accidents—either to civilians or to policemen and 
firemen. When an explosion occurs, a wall callapses, 
or something of that sort takes place, a fast report by 
a policeman may save the day—in speeding up the dis- 
patching of special equipment. 

Remember Public Relations. Perhaps at no time is 
the police officer “on the spot” with the public as while 
he is handling a fire, disaster, or a similar situation. 
All men are alike in their desire to get as close as pos- 
sible to the scene. The police must protect them against 
the perils of getting too close to the actual fire or being 
too near the lines and equipment involved. 

A policeman must be alert to unexpected dangers, 
such as bursting hose and the like. Normally, this is 
a fireman’s job but a policeman may be right there 
when it happens! Likewise, when a line gets out of con- 
trol, it may be a policeman who can come to the rescue 
of his fire department colleagues—by helping them pin 
down the twisting hose, until other help can be had. 

Courtesy Pays. At every fire there will be many, many 
people who want to know what it is all about. If he can 
spare time and attention from his duties a policeman 
should try to answer these questions in a reasonable 
way. As we stressed in our material on public relations, 
it will pay the police dividends to exercise this kind of 
courtesy. Likewise, when an officer is moving back a 
crowd, or is running the spectators out of the danger 
zone, so to speak, he should do it in a courteous manner. 

There is still another reason for keeping up good re- 
lations with citizens at fire scenes. Sooner or later the 
police may be investigating the cause of the fire or in- 
vestigating certain events (such as burglary or even 
robbery ) that took place during the excitement of the 
fire. Arson may be involved. Information from by- 
standers may prove of real value in patching together 


the various fragments of information uncovered during 
the investigation of a fire. 


Traffic Problems At Fires 

With the preceding paragraphs as a general outline 
of what a police officer must do at a fire, it is necessary 
to take a closer look at the traffic work involved in 
policing a fire. This is the policeman’s most probable 
assignment at the fire—whether he discovers the fire or 
is dispatched to it. As he approaches these tasks, he 
remembers that his basic objective is to facilitate the 
work of the fire department. 

For example, perhaps his first task upon reaching 
the fire scene is to keep vehicles from parking or stand- 
ing at the point of the fire, such as directly in front of 
the fire building. A good police officer is especially 
alert to hydrants, standpipe connections and the like, 
to make them available to the fire forces by preventing 
vehicles from obstructing them. 


Control of Vehicles. Another important job may be 
to prevent vehicles from following the fire apparatus— 
especially the first of several pieces of apparatus. A 
parallel task is the shutting off of corners, to keep open 
the block where the fire is—so the fire forces may get 
through. Sometimes the most important thing a police- 
man can do is to stop a block or two short of the fire 
and divert traffic, so that the way is open for fire equip- 
ment. 

A special problem, particularly at major fires, is 
keeping the way open for second or additional ap- 
paratus. A typical situation is that traffic more or less 
closes in on the first alarm apparatus, or on the first 
truck or pumper in. As a result the succeeding pieces 
of equipment cannot get through freely. The police 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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On The Beat . (Continued from Page 17) 
must keep the way clear, not only for the fire equip- 
ment but also for such vehicles as ambulances, public 
utility emergency crews and the like. 

Watch Your Spectators. In connection with the hand- 
ling of traffic, a policeman at a fire must be alert to 
traffic problems involving pedestrians and spectators. 
There are apt to be children on bicycles, as well as 
persons of all ages (there seems to be no upper age 
limit at which a person no longer has interest in seeing 
a fire) converging on the scene. 

Therefore, the police must make sure these people 
are not in the path of approaching apparatus or other 
vehicles. Further, the police must handle the spectator 
and pedestrian traffic at the scene. It may prove helpful 
to string ropes or use saw horses to facilitate the control 
of spectators. There is no limit to the resourcefulness of 
persons wishing to watch the fire department. An officer 
should be alert to such people climbing onto almost 
anything constituting a point of vantage. 

Don’t Do Too Much. This idea is the key to the entire 
job of police work at fires. The officer should not try 
to do too much, but should concentrate on what appear 
to be the most demanding problems at the time. Almost 
anywhere but in the largest cities the police are short- 
handed at fires. 

Therefore, the officer must use good judgment in 
deciding what job is most important for him to do. It 
may be traffic control at a key corner or it may be 
handling spectators at the fire building. The point is 
that you cannot do the whole job and should not try 
to be everywhere at once. Instead, remember that a 
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good officer does the best he can in handling a limited 
phase of the job, but a phase impressing him as being 
important. 
What To Do When You Discover A Small Fire 

There are just two things for an officer to do when he 
finds a small fire or one that appears trivial. First, he 
reports the fire by calling the fire department or doing 
whatever is required to notify the proper office or sta- 
tion of the fire. Second, and only after he turns in the 


alarm, he gives “first aid” to the fire—by using what- | 


ever extinguishers he has. 


Above all, the competent officer does not try to take F 
the place of the fire department. The record is abundant § 
with cases of persons other than firemen trying to put § 


out the fire, then calling for help after the fire started 


getting out of control. Don’t let this happen to you! § 
Take no chances and report the fire before trying to put 9 


it out. 


Police Not Firemen. The typical police officer is a 
specialist in law enforcement and usually is not quali- J 


fied to judge whether or not a fire is serious, or even 


whether or not it is extinguished. An apparently “out” | 
fire may be running through a partition and will break & 


into flames after the police leave. 


Unfortunately, many communities who depend 


wholly or partly on outside fire departments send their § 


police to the scene of a reported fire, to appraise 
whether or not the fire department is necessary. It is 
true that many trivial fires are put out by the house- 
holders themselves or by the police. But basically, the 
police should apply “first aid” only and should leave 
the fire extinguishment to the firemen. 


Problems Of Fire Hazards 

There are three important things for a policeman on 
patrol to remember and do about fire hazards on his 
beat. First, he should be alert to all kinds of careless 
or unauthorized burning, and he should be alert to a 
variety of common fire hazards. By being alert to the 
incipient fire he may be preventing a major fire from 
taking place on his beat. 

Second, he should constantly study his beat and re- 
port matters of hazards to higher authority. In connec- 
tion with our discussion of regulatory work, you will 


recall that the police have to supervise a certain amount J 


of license or permit matters—simply because they are 
on patrol and are out where these situations may be 
observed. The point here is that the man on the beat 
must be alert to matters of this sort—even though he 
takes no action other than to turn in a report for trans- 
mittal to the proper department. 

Making Inspections. Third, the policeman should be 
alert to the inspection of all kinds of places of public 
assembly. This is especially important in communities 
without paid fire department, and where firemen cannot 
be on duty at such places. There are many fire hazards 
open to police scrutiny, such as blocked exits in theaters 
and the like. 

This is not to suggest that the police officer on patrol 
should become a one-man fire prevention bureau. Even 
so, the officer must use judgement and recognize that 
at times his most important police task is to enforce a 
fire regulation—or advise higher authority in order that 
the appropriate agency may enforce it. 


Eprror’s Note: Next month’s discussion will cover the 
handling of parades and crowds. 
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To The Editor 
Tulsa 6, Okla. 
Dear Sir, 

My name is Barbara Jean Jenkins. 
I am a negro girl, 15 years of age 
and a 10th grade student at Booker 
T. Washington High School. 

About a year ago, when I was in 
Junior High School, my social studies 
teacher helped my class in choosing 
several occupations so that in the 
future we would have one or the 
other in mind to do or be. I too had 
several choices but among them was 
my dearest desire I had since I was 
a small child, to be a policewoman. 
I don’t know why or how this feeling 
got into me but it did and there is 
nothing I can do about it but try 
very hard to be a “cop.” 

Realizing my feeling for this par- 
ticular occupation, my teacher gave 
me a two page booklet that gave 
me some information on police work 
and also names and addresses of some 
organizations and periodicals where 
I could go or write for additional 
information concerning police work. 

So I’m asking you and your periodi- 
cal to please write and send me all 
the information you can about this 
work. 

Thank you, 
Sincerely 
Barbara Jean Jenkins 
From The Editor 
New York 36, N. Y. 
Dear Barbara Jean, 

For a boy to choose the occupation 
of law enforcement officer is not 
unusual because the glamour of “cops 
and robbers’ paints a picture of 
adventure and excitement. To have 
a young lady inquire about the pro- 
fession as her choice of life’s work 
is a little out of the ordinary...and 
yet, as I think about it, there is no 
reason for it to be unusual. Police- 
women are an important part of law 
enforcement. 

What new fact can I tell you about 
law enforcement? The movies and 
television have done much to publicize 
the work of the officer. You know, it 
isn’t the best paying job in the world. 
Many unskilled workers can make 
more money than a police officer. 
However, if you get to know policemen, 
you will find that they belong to a 
brotherhood of men who work for 
more than money. Their job is one 
of service to the community and they 
spend their working hours helping 
People. Even in off duty hours, you 
can find them working with the youth 
of the town, helping them to grow 
into better citizens. We could write 
Many pages on the disadvantages of 
the job...the long extra hours with- 
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out pay...the “important” politicians 

...the ingratitude of people...the 
demanding citizen and others who 
contribute to the making the “police- 
man’s lot an unhappy one.” However, 
no matter how discouraging the 
picture is...if you WANT to be a 
member of the profession, you won’t 
pay a bit of attention to the harsh 
things that are said about the job. 
Before making up your mind...put 
yourself through a test and find out 
WHY you went to be a policewoman. 
Is it the uniform and badge which 
gives authority and a feeling of “being 
someone’’...or is it a sincere desire 
to be of service? Do you REALLY like 
people? 

In modern police departments there 
is an increasing need for trained 
personnel. Police work has many 
branches...for there is the Traffic 
Department, the Bureau of Licenses, 
the Identification Bureau, Criminal 
Investigation, the Youth and PAL 
Bureau, plus many others. As in most 
businesses today, a good education is 
important. Job competition among 
young folks is keener than ever before. 
Get all the education you possibly 
can, for a degree in Public Adminis- 
tration and Social Service will make 
you a valuable person and increase 
the possibility of your being placed 
in a responsible position. 

A policewoman is _ particularly 
adapted in working with youth. As 
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I mentioned, there are so many phases 
of police work that it would be an 
endless job to write the names of the 
hundreds of worthy books on a par- 
ticular subject. There is, however, one 
book on fundamental policing entitled 
“The Policeman’s Guide’ by Cornelius 
F. Cahalane that I think might be of 
interest to you. Most certainly, though, 
your librarian will assist you in the 
selection of books that will help you 
the most, 

Thank you for writing us and we 
wish you the best of luck in your 
career. 

Very truly yours 
Lee E. Lawder, Editor 
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announces new plant and facilites 
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Seventy five Acres for Proving Grounds & Training Area 


The need for privacy, and adequate proving grounds has neces- 
sitated our moving from Philadelphia to our new location so that 
we can continue our research and developing work on a great num- 
ber of secret items for the benefit of the police, military branches 
and all investigative agencies of the world at large. 


The laboratories, plant, offices and training grounds are situated 
on a secluded 75 acre plot known as the Sirchie Proving Grounds, 
close to Berlin, N. J., where our progress can continue unhampered 
by city noises, heavy traffic and general disturbances created in 
crowded areas. 


Law enforcers are welcome to visit our new location — 15 miles 


south of Philadelphia. 
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Introducing 1956 Models of the Search Finger Print Camera Line 
SEARCH Model A 


Finger Print Camera 


Leader of the Search Camera line, the 
Model A is now equipped with latest 
1956 features, including shutter and 
lens. Operates on AC and DC. Built- 
in timing device assures good expo- 
sures. Uses both 244X3%4 and 3144X 
41% film or film pack. Price $136.00 


SEARCH Standard 


Finger Print Camera 


This camera, negative size 214X3%4, 
operates on batteries only. Equip 

with 1956 type lens and shutter. Elim- 
inates guess work when photograph- 
ing evidence objects. Price $110.00 


SEARCH Military Type 


Finger Print Camera 


Of the Search evidence camera fam- 
ily, the Military is the smallest and 
lightest finger print camera in the 
world. Designed and supplied to the 
Armed Forces. Now released to all 
law enforcement ——. Battery- 
type, uses 214X314 film or film ocak 

Price $98.50 


All automatic in 
performance. 
These cameras manufactured 
by Sirchie, Inc. the world’s 
largest manufacturers of 
crime detection equipment. 


@ Sirchie Finger Print Laboratories, Inc. 


BERLIN, N. J., (U.S.A.) 


SEARCH Ultraviolet 


Finger Print Camera 


Another Search development, intro- 
duced for the first time. Built-in 
source of rich ultraviolet energy for 
photographing fluorescent evidence 
objects assures maximum results. Op- 
erates on batteries, negative size 344X 
414. Uses film holder or film pack. 

Price $138.00 


Our 1956 catalog with the 
latest Search developments 
will be released in March 
1956. Issued free to law en- 
forcement agencies only. 


Protected by U.S. 
Patents pending. 
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URING FEBRUARY and March, 1954, many students, 

both boys and girls, of our local high school were 
being given tickets for speeding and other juvenile mis- 
demeanors with which most police departments of to- 
day are faced. This set me to thinking, “How might we, 
the local police department, stop most of this?”. To 
begin with, I took the first easy and delightful step! I 
began to make friends with all the children in town. I 
won their confidence by proving to them that “cops” 
were not as bad as they were possibly thought to be. 
This type of relationship with the young group con- 
tinued throughent the spring and summer. 

In November of that year the idea of forming a Junior 
Auxiliary Police occurred to me. With the assistance 
of Desk Sergeant Manuel Valadez, we began the work 
of formulating and gathering information and materials 
for this plan. After many hours of hard work and 
thought, we finally accrued enough materials and ideas 
to present our idea to our Chief of Police, Truett 
Jordan. Immediately Chief Jordan approved and 
highly endorsed the plan. With his suggestion that the 
City of Mission furnish caps and badges and that it be 
written into the City Ordinances, we presented our plan 
to the City Commission and Mayor. They immediately 
approved it and wrote it in the ordinances. 

The next step was to enlist and enroll the personnel. 
I did this by contacting the public school authorities 
who gave time for me to talk to all the boys enrolled in 
high school, this being one of the requirements to be 
met by all applicants. After talking to this group of 
boys, I handed out approximately one hundred appli- 
cations to those who were interested in this organiza- 
tion. After carefully screening all the applications, by 
using school records, personal interviews, and other 
means, we kept thirty-one applications. These boys 
were chosen because of their good character, clean 
record, passing grades, parents’ consent, and their in- 
terest in civic activities. 

Our first meeting was called and held in the City 
Hall on January 5, 1955. After carefully going over all 
the rules and regulations, the members were then 
sworn in by Chief Truett Jordan. Each member was 
given a copy of the “Rules and Regulations.” It was de- 
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cided, by the members, that each weekly meeting would 
be opened with a prayer. Officials were elected, which 
consisted of two captains and four lieutenants. These 
officers would be in charge of their particular groups, 
which would consist of the remaining members. Other 
officers were elected, these being, a secretary and assis- 
tant secretary, treasurer and assistant treasurer. A 
recreational committee was appointed, this committee 
being responsible to provide and furnish some type of 
entertainment for the members. 

Our second meeting was held January 14, at which 
time we discussed and made plans for aiding in the 
Citrus Fiesta, which is an annual celebration and 
highlight in our city. The Junior Auxiliary policemen 
did a grand job in directing traffic, assisting in lining 
up the entries for the parade, and of utmost importance, 
relieving the regular policemen from these minor, but 
important, duties to be elsewhere. 

Our largest event, to date, was a mock disaster put 
on by the City of Mission. The Junior Auxiliary police 
was assigned to an area which covered approximately 
eight city blocks, their duty being to keep all persons 
from entering this area during the “disaster.” This they 
did with great success. 

Another big event coming up soon will be the Annual 
Auxiliary Police Ball, sponsored by the Police Depart- 
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ment. This ball is open to every boy and girl in the 
Rio Grande Valley. Included on the evenings’ program 
will be dancing, talent show, bop contest, and door 
prizes. Prizes have been donated by the merchants of 
Mission. I might add that the merchants have co- 
operated 100% throughout this entire operation. 

For diversion and entertainment we have organized 
a baseball team, a bowling team, and numerous other 
activities are being planned for the summer months. 

Other than being taught different phases of the law, 
the Junior Auxiliary Police members are permitted to 
patrol with the regular patrolmen at night and during 
the day in order to receive first-hand information on 
what and how it is to be done. The Junior Auxiliary 
Police members are not authorized to make arrests or 
issue tickets unless with an officer or under special 
orders of the Chief of Police. 

Since our organization was formed the number of 
members have increased to fifty. We are hoping that 
the City will furnish enough uniforms in the next year to 
outfit each member. 

Since our Junior Auxiliary has been in operation our 
worries of speeding have diminished. All students have 
a great pride and have shown great respect in the 
work done by this group. The community is equally 
proud of this organization. 

To prove the worth of our Junior Auxiliary Police, 
we have not had a single student traffic violation nor 
have we had any kind of court for the usual juvenile 
cases. Utmost of importance, we have had no accidents 
during this period, a record that speaks for itself. 

The success of our organization has sprung from the 
fact that by being treated humanely, these boys and 


Left: Chief Truett Jordan and a group of the Junior Auxili- 
ary Police. 


Right: Officer Edward D. Morgan and a Safety Patrol of 
Mission, Texas. 
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girls have proven to be humans—with good common 
sense. Times are changing and along with the changes 
of time, our police department must change. We must 
realize that the future depends upon the present. How 
our youth goes today, so goes our nation tomorrow. 

I would like to extend this information to any police 
department in the country—if you need any information 
that might help you in organizing a similar organiza- 
tion, we, of the Mission Police Department and Junior 
Auxiliary Police, would be delighted to send you any 
literature in our possession of any information that we 
possess. We believe our organization to be the only one 
of its kind in the State of Texas. 


( The following is the text of the resolution which has 
been certified by the Chief Clerk, House of Representa- 
tives, Texas. ) 


H.S.R. No. 323 
Resolution 


WHEREAS, The City of Mission now has an Auxili- 
ary Police Department; and 


WHEREAS, The said Auxiliary is composed of stu- 
dents from Mission High School; and 


WHEREAS, Chief of Police Truett Jordan, organized 
the said group, and Officer Edward Morgan is the su- 
pervisor of the said group; and 


WHEREAS, This group of young men assist the 
citizens of the City of Mission, which is an incentive to 
the young people to become better citizens; and 


WHEREAS, It is the purpose of this fine group of 
young people to aid their fellow students to better un- 
derstand and to obey and comply with the laws; and 


WHEREAS, This group is one of the major organiza- 
tions combating juvenile delinquency; now, therefore, 
be it 


RESOLVED, That the House of Representatives of 
the Fifty-fourth Legislature extend their congratula- 
tions to Chief Jordan, Officer Morgan, and all the mem- 
bers of the Mission Police Auxiliary, and that enrolled 
copies of this Resolution be forwarded to them. 

de la Garza 
Spilman 
Ellis 
s/Jim Lindsey 
Speaker of the House 


I hereby certify that H. S. R. No. 323 was adopted 
by the House on May 2, 1955. 
SEAL 


s/Dorothy Hallman 
Chief Clerk of the House 












































New Safety Belts 

The Trimount Plastic Company, In- 
corporated, 71 Dudley Street, Arlington 
74, Massachusetts, has added a new 
idea to safer traffic direction by in- 
troducing the protection of a plastic 
cover to present reflecting type safety 
belts worn by traffic officers. These 


“Safer-Safety Belts” lock in the re- 
flecting material and protect this ma- 
terial against water, rain, sleet, snow, 
ice, sun or dirt for extended periods 
of time. For additional information, 
circle #89 on Reader Service Card. 
* * + 
Secret Recorder 

Amplifier Corporation of America, 
398 Broadway, New York 13, New York, 
has made available a two-speed Secret 
Recorder designed specifically for in- 
vestigative work. The new unit is a 
lightweight, miniature recorder of un- 
usual fidelity, versatility and depend- 
ability. The Amplifier Corporation has 
ingeniously camouflaged and concealed 
the unit in a false compartment lo- 
cated in the central section of a gen- 
uine leather briefcase. The recorder 
weighs 11-%4 pounds measuring 16 
inches long x 12-% inches tali x 4-% 
inches wide. Using a sensitive, built- 
in microphone, the unit picks up whis- 
pers in a quiet area at a distance of 
12 feet and ordinary speech at 100 
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feet. The unit may be used for dictat- 
ing purposes by the use of an external 
microphone with a control switch for 
remote start-stop operation. Record- 
ing at a tape speed of 15/16 Ips using 
extra long-play % inch magnetic tape 
provides 4 hours of continuous re- 
cording or 8 hours of dual track re- 
corded materia!. For additional infor- 
mation, circle +90 on Reader Service 
Card. * % * 
Sign Span 
Pfaff and Kendall, 84 Foundry 


Street, Newark, New Jersey, is produc- 
ing a sign span which features a new 


type of aluminum fabrication devel- 
oped by them. The supporting shafts 
are seamless, tapered, all aluminum, 
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Presentation Jewelry in 14K or 10K 
Gold, Wallets for P.B.A.’s, Life Mem- 
ber Cards in Gold or Metal 
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with the span all welded of individual] 
sections. This construction results in 
a lightweight, easy to install structure 
that is free from cumulative corrosion 
and subsequent weakening, plus an at- 
tractive appearance with no need for 
painting. For additional information 
and engineering data, circle +92 on 
Reader Service Card. 
+ = * 
Restraining Device 

Heymans and Torbert Enterprises, 
Box 516, Norwalk, California have 
marketed a new type of strait jacket. 
Designed for use by law enforcement 
officers, this jacket is made of heavy 
duty canvas with one inch webbing 
and nickel plated hardware. Designed 
to save embarrassment of handling 


psychos and other belligerents with 
“kid gloves” while being subjected to 
mauling, kicking, scratching, punch- 
ing or biting, the new jacket, gives 
immediate control of the person. Once 
the suspect is in the jacket, a search 
can be accomplished with ease through 
the use of the slit pockets of the jacket. 
For additional information, circle #91 
on Reader Service Card. 





When corresponding with firms whose 
products you read about in our book, men- 
tion that you saw it in LAW AND ORDER. 
it helps us 
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e MICROPHONE P. A. SYSTEM 

e REPEATS RECORDED MESSAGES 
for Mobile traffic control, Warning device 
Civilian defense, Safety campaigns, etc 

Ask for a demonstration anc 
MUNICIPAL STREET SIGN CO., Inc 
773-9 MEEKER AVE BROOKLYN 22, N.Y 
*AGENTS ‘INQUIRIES INVITED * 
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/2 VOLT ALTERNATORS 
FOR YOUR 56 CARS 


This 12 volt L-N Alternator is mechanic- 

[-N ally the same as the familiar Type 5058, 

the 6 volt, 95 ampere L-N Alternator 

that has been proved on thousands of 

Standard police cars since 1946. It delivers up to 
60 amps at 12 volts (equal to 120 amps 


Alternator at 6 volts). L-N Transformer for 110 volt 


current can be attached. 


This is the 12 volt version of the latest ITHER the Standard or the Heavy-Duty 
L-N Alternator, that actually costs /ess Alternator will give your °56 cars all the 
than “extra” output d.c. generators. Typi- famous advantages of the Leece-Neville a.c.- 
cal Leece-Neville quality. Output: 50 amps d.c. generating system, including: 1- Fully 
at 12 volts (equal to 100 amps at 6 volts). charged batteries- always 2- Constant voltage 

for better communication, longer life of radio 

components 3- Unequalled reliability and 
THE ORIGINAL AC-DC GENERATING SYSTEM freedom from breakdown. Be sure to specify 


— RECOGNIZED EVERYWHERE Appar CR ll 


Since 1946, hundreds of city police, state patrol and Neville Alternators. If your present cars. are 
sheriffs’ departments have made L-N Alternators the not Leece-Neville equipped, send for all the 
standard. These include Police Departments of facts and name of your L-N Distributor. Write 
Atlanta, Boston, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, The Leece-Neville Company, Cleveland 3, Ohio. 
Los Angeles, Miami, Montreal, New York, Pitts- Distributors in principal cities . . . Service 
burgh, and Toronto. Stations everywhere. 





you CAN Automotive Electric Equipment Since 1909 
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“According to Law... 


Edited by Irving B. Zeichner 


Counsellor-at-Law 


Admission of Photographs 

Defendant shot and killed his wife 
and her male companion while they 
were sitting in an automobile parked 
in front of a tavern. He claimed that 
they were about to commit an act of 
adultery. 

The coroner, in describing the 
wounds inflicted upon the two victims, 
referred to photographs of the dead 
bodies taken in the mortuary shortly 
after the shootings. 

Convicted of murder, the defendant, 
on appeal, maintained that the trial 
court abused its discretion by admit- 
ting the pictures into evidence. He 
contended that the testimony of the 
coroner was sufficient to establish the 
fact and cause of their deaths, the 
course of the bullets through the 
bodies, and the nature of the wounds, 
and that the photos were offered solely 
for the purpose of influencing the jury. 

The Supreme Court of Washington 
affirmed the judgment and held that 
photographs of a deceased person are 
competent evidence for the purpose of 


having an examining physician iden- 
tify the body which he has examined. 
It encouraged the use of photographs 
to aid the jury in understanding the 
physical facts relevant to the case. 

“The photographs are, if anything, 
less disturbing than the verbal descrip- 
tion of the injuries given by the exam- 
ining physician. The fact that they 
might tend to prejudice or inflame the 
jury is not a sufficient objection if the 
pictures are otherwise competent. Ap- 
pellant does not contend that the pic- 
tures are inaccurate representations of 
the bodies as they appeared shortly 
after the shootings.” 


Admission of Recordings 

Defendant was convicted of asking 
and receiving a bribe to influence his 
official acts as chief of detectives of 
the county sheriff’s office. This oc- 
curred while he was in charge of the 
investigation of a burglary involving a 
Tacoma policeman and others. 

After the policeman was released on 
bail, he began collaborating with the 


9° 


prosecuting attorney’s office in connec- 
tion with the defendant’s activities. He 
testified that the defendant sought 
money to get him “county time in jail 
without going to the penitentiary for 
the offense that I was charged with.” 

The prosecutor’s office furnished a 
miniature battery-powered ‘“minifon” 
wire recorder to the policeman and 
showed him how to operate it with the 
recorder concealed in his belt and the 
microphone in his shirt pocket. Thus 
equipped, he contacted the defendant 
and a series of conversations were 
recorded. 

The original wire records being 
inaudible without the aid of earphones, 
they were taken to Electricraft, Inc. 
where a “Minifon” representative 
“dubbed” the conversations from the 
original wire recording, by a standard 
reproduction process, to a tape record- 
ing. The latter, being played audibly 

(Continued on next page) 
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OBTAIN VITAL EVIDENCE 
FASTER, MORE EFFICIENTLY 


Secure leads and information difficult to 
obtain by other methods... by using 
miniature electronic investigative 
equipment which more than pays for 
itself in the first few months of use through 
tremendous savings of investigative time. 
These scientific aids to speedy crime 
detection and apprehension of 
lawbreakers...completely different 


from other electronic devices ... are now 
available for official state and municipal 
law enforcement agencies. 


A detailed, confidential brochure on this 
remarkable time-saving miniature 
electronic investigative equipment is 
available only to qualified personnel. Write 
for it today on your official stationery. 


RESEARCH PRODUCTS, inc. 


7 Keeler Street + Danbury, Conn. 
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Q and A (From Page 3) 
of a witness by opposing Counsel to 
test the truth of previous evidence 
or assertions. 

. In a trial, who cross examines? 

. The District Attorney cross ex- 
amines the defense witnesses and 
the Counsel for the defense cross 
examines for the defendant the 
witness of the Commonwealth. 

. Could a ten-year-old boy testify 
against a defendant as an expert? 

. Yes, if he could properly qualify be- 
fore the court in his particular field 
of endeavor through experience 
which he has attained by study and 
practice, such as a game of marble, 
etc. 

. If a defendant does not make his 
appearance on the stand on his own 
defense, who is permitted to com- 
ment on this fact, the District 
Attorney or the Court? 

. No one is allowed to do so, and the 
court would instruct the Jury that 
they should not be influenced 
against the defendant by the fact 
that he did not take the stand in 
his own behalf. 

._In a trial, a witness states that a 
defendant had done certain things 
and the defendant denies having 
done so. Who is the jury bound to 
believe? 

. Whichever one appears to them to 
be the most creditable, in their own 
judgment. They may convict or 
acquit. 

Q. What is a fugitive from justice? 

A. A person who has committed a 
crime and flees to avoid arrest and 
prosecution. 


According To Law (From Page 26) 
without recourse to earphones, was in- 
troduced into evidence. 

Defendant contended that the audi- 
ble tape recording was secondary 
evidence and inadmissible because the 
best evidence was available, namely, 
the original wire records. 

The Supreme Court of Washington 
held that the audible tape recording 
bears the same relationship to the 
inaudible wire recording that a photo- 
graph bears to a negative and was 
likewise admissible. 





Specializing in 


Official Credentials 


for PUBLIC OFFICIALS, 
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68 Burch Ave. 
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I DEAS, as some people seem to 


think, do not come to us like a “Bolt 
From the Blue.” BLACKINTON 
badge designers know from expe- 
rience that ideas are the product of 
long hard work — work that re- 
quires the knowledge and expe- 
rience of years in the badge field. 


The first step in the devel- 


Why not give your department the opment of Honolulu’s out- 
standing Police Badge. 


added prestige of a custom design. 


There is absolutely no obligation 
for this extra BLACKINTON service. 


ASK YOUR EQUIPMENT SUPPLIER 
TO SHOW YOU ACTUAL SAMPLES 
OF BLACKINTON BADGES. 


BLACKINTON 


V. H. BLACKINTON & CO., INC., ATTLEBORO FALLS, MASS 


BADGES AND UNIFORM INSIGNIA FOR EVERY SERVICE AND INDUSTRY 
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The plant patrolling officer no longer must leave the fire to summon assistance. He is in contact with his headquarters 
by portable communication equipment. Photo courtesy Chas C. Thomas, Publishers. 


) POLICE { 
RADIO 


Portable Two-Way Radio 


Telephone 

The Hallicrafters Company of Chi- 
cago is the manufacturer of short- 
wave communications sets that have 
proven to be extremely valuable to the 
Public Police as well as the Industrial 
Plant Police Agencies. 

The Hallicrafters portable two-way 
radio, being light weight and of good 
signal strength has spanned the gap 
of two-way communications with the 
foot-patrolling officer. 

Utilizing this valuable communica- 
tions tool has permitted the individual 
officer to maintain instant communi- 
cation with his headquarters while 
performing his immediate duties. The 
Industrial Plant Guard no longer is 
forced to leave the scene of a fire out- 
break to summon aid. With this port- 
able set, he is placed in the valuable 
position of applying first aid measures 
while simultaneously requesting aid. It 
is often said that the first three min- 


utes of a fire is the most important 
interval of time for its extinguishment; 
this valuable interval is not sacrificed 
by his compulsion to leave the scene 
to summon help. 

The foot-patrolling officer of parks, 
forest preserves, etc. as well as the 
officer engrossed in surveillance duties 
have become more effective through 
the use of these portable units. Such 
equipped officers have boosted their 
personal safety consideration with this 
equipment of instant communication 


The HALLICRAFTERS Story 


at their disposal. 

These portable hand carried units 
are available in the 9% pound size— 
dry battery and the 14 pound unit 
equipped with high power rechargeable 
storage batteries. They may be in- 
termixed in all conceivable combina- 
tions or tied in with other existing 
more powerful FM two-way radio 
systems. 


Economically Priced Receiver 


These economically priced receivers 
are available for the broadcast bands 
30-50 mc (S-94) and 152-173 mc (S- 
95) have become extremely popular 
with the police and fire department 
personnel who are interested in listen- 
ing in on their department’s short- 
wave communications while off duty 
in their homes. This receiver is ideal 
for the small sheriff’s sub-stations, pri- 
vate police agencies, etc. The low re- 
tail price of $59.95 and the superb 
qualities have made this unit an out- 
standing popular item. 





AMMUNITION 
WLS 


= J > 
Reload a whole carton for the cost of a 
few rounds of factory ammunition. Shot- 
gun shells, rifle and pistol cartridges can 


be reloaded safely and easily with an 
inexpensive set of f IDEAL Reload- 


ing Tools. Send for free literature. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
Middlefield, Conn. 
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FREE 
PRICE 
LIST 


POLICE EQUIPMENT 


GUNS 


WE WANT 
YOUR OLD GUNS 


Will Buy Old Guns - New Guns in Trade 


ED AGRAMONTE INC. 


201 WARBURTON AVENUE 
YONKERS, N. Y. YOnkers 5-3600 





Write for 108 Page Catalog 


W. S. DARLEY & CO. 


2810 W. Washington Blvd. 
Chicago 12, Ill. 
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The MOTOROLA Story 


by 
Robert E. Newlin, 
Motorola Communications & Electronics, Inc. 


Over 40 times as many mobile radios 
are in use today as there were 10 years 
ago, and the number continues to 
grow rapidly. Today’s high compres- 
sion automobile engines radiate much 
higher ignition noise voltage than their 
predecessors, Man-made noise signals 
have multiplied proportionately to the 
vast number of electronic and electri- 
cally powered devices. This tremendous 
increase in signals in the 2-way radio 
frequency spectrum makes communi- 
cations much more difficult than it was 
a few years ago. It demands the ulti- 
mate in equipment performance, and 
has stimulated design refinements that 
weren’t even considered at the birth 
of 2-way radios. 

Design refinements which have been 
incorporated into motorola’s new 
“Twin-V” radiophones include a 
“bandpass” speaker and audio circuit 
which filters out ignition noise, an 


6... e. 


“anti-clamping”’ squelch circuit which 
holds open smoothly on weak signals, 
a “self balancing” 6/12 volt filament 
circuit which prevents over voltage on 
tube filaments, and a plastic sealed 
receiver filter for easy conversion to 
“split-channel” operation. 


Universal 6/12 Volt 


Operation 

The transition from 6 volt to 12 
volt vehicular electrical systems posed 
a major problem temporarily since 
most radio equipment was designed for 
6 volt operation only or 12 volt opera- 
tion only. Now, “Twin-V” radiophone 
drawer units operate interchangeably 
between 6 and 12 volt vehicles without 
modifications or changes of any kind, 


Motorola Model M C 
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simplifing maintenance in mixed fleets 
of 6 and 12 volt vehicles, and preclud- 
ing obsolescence of radios in 6 volt 
vehicles replaced by 12 volt vehicles. 

**Self-Balancing”’ Filament 

Supply 

This circuit prevents harmful volt- 
ages from damaging the equipment if 
a tube filament fails. It maintains ap- 
proximately “half’’ voltage on each of 
the two filament sections (ground-to- 
6v and 6v-to-12v) even though current 
requirements might change between 
the sections. Without this “self-bal- 
ancing” feature, the higher voltage on 
one section would shorten filament life 
in that section, possibly straining other 
filaments which upon failure would 
cause further unbalance and possible 
further filament burn-outs. 


“Low Speed”? Dynamotor 

A new type dynamotor is used in the 
dynamotor vibrator power supply for 
60 watt transmitters. It has a highly 
efficient laminated field structure 
which enables lower speed operation. 
The lower speed, in turn, provides 
better commutation, increasing overall 
efficiency. Frequency of maintenance 
is decreased and life of the unit is 
extended. 


“Bandpass” Speaker 

The audio circuit of the receiver and 
the speaker are both specifically de- 
signed to provide the best possible 
voice reproduction for mobile com- 
munications. Both have a “bandpass” 
frequency response which reproduces 
only that portion of the voice fre- 
quency spectrum necessary for full in- 
telligibility, and attenuates all other 
signals including ignition noise, harsh 
and other unwanted interference sig- 
nals. 

The new speaker was selected after 
extensive side-by-side comparative 
listening and measurement tests 
proved its superiority over other types. 
It has exceptional sensitivity and clear, 
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crisp response, Readability is excellent 
under all volume and noise conditions. 
Rugged military-type construction 
provides high resistance to effects of 
moisture, heat, cold and fungus, and 
metal parts are tested to withstand 
50 hours exposure to salt spray with- 
out damage. 

The speaker is designed for 
continuous operation in extreme 
temperatures, humidities up to the 
condensation point, and severe dust 
and vibration conditions. The voice 
coil assembly is completely dust tight. 


“Universal”? Audio Level 


Control 


Systems with several makes of equip- 


ment sometimes use less (or greater) 
than standard FM transmitter devia- 
tion to compensate for equipment dif- 
ferences. If the resultant abnormally 
low (or high) recovered voice energy 
is applied to the fixed audio circuits, 
the voice message may be weak or dis- 
torted. “Twin-V” receivers have an 
adjustable audio level control which 
provides an easy adjustment for the 
best voice reproduction. 


“Anti-Clamp” Squelch 
Sensitivity and stability of the noise 
compensated squelch circuit have been 
further improved. High sensitivity 
(Continued on Page 44) 
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The R. C. A. Story 


A wide range of two-way radio 
equipment, designed to meet the re- 
quirements of virtually all types of 
police radio communications, is mar- 
keted by the Communications Products 
Department, Radio Corporation of 
America. 

The RCA line embraces mobile ra- 
dios and base stations for operation in 
each of the three police radio bands— 
30-to-50, 148-to-174, and 450-to-460 
megacycles. For each band category, 
numerous types of mobile and station 
equipment are provided, offering vary- 
ing characteristics and features to 
meet the individual needs of each 
police fleet and station installation. 


RCA Fleetfone equipment is de- 
signed for operation in the 30-to-50 
megacycle band. The Fleetfone line 
includes RCA’s CMV-2 Series of 30- 
watt mobile radios; CMV-3 Series of 
60-watt mobile radios; CSF-60 Series 
of 60-watt base stations; and CSF- 
250 Series of 250-watt base stations. 

All RCA Fleetfone mobile radios are 
available for either standard or nar- 
row band; feature 6-12 volt conver- 
tibility, and, in the 30-watt power 
class, can be selected with either dy- 
namotor or vibrator power supply. All 
60-watt types are available with either 
standard or dual dynamotors. 

The Fleetfone station equipment is 
offered in three major designs—desk 
console, or with cabinet or polemount 
housings. Each is available with either 
standard or narrow bandwidths, mul- 
tiple-frequency options, and local or 


remote controls. 

RCA Carfone-150 mobile and station 
equipment is designed for operation 
in the 148-to-174 megacycle band. Car- 
fone-150 equipment includes the CMC- 
10 Series of 10-watt mobile radios; 
CMC-30 Series of 30-watt mobile units; 
CSC-10 Series of 10-watt base stations; 
CSC-60 Series of 60-watt base stations; 
and CSC-250 Series of 250-watt base 
stations. 

All RCA Carfone-150 mobile radio 
equipment feature complete 6-12 volt 
convertibility; have an efficient vibra- 


RCA CSF—60A 60—wattbase station 


equipment. 


tor power supply with low current 
drain; and are available with either 
standard or narrow selectivity, and a 
choice of companion stabilities of 
003%, .0015%, or even .0005%. 

RCA Carfone-150 mobile radios also 
feature sectionalized chassis construc- 
tion, with transmitter, receiver, and 
power supply designed as separate in- 


RCA CMV 60 Watt—watt mobile radio equipment, 





Mobile RCA Carfone-450 radio. 


dependent units and assembled in 4 
single case. This separation permits 
change of units for maintenance and 
enables the user to substitute with 
maximum economy new developments 
in transmitter, receiver, or power 
equipments. 

Carfone-150 base stations are de- 
signed as desk consoles or with cabinet 
and polemount housings, and are avail- 
able in a variety of selectivity, sta- 
bility, and multiple-frequency .§ar- 
rangements. 

RCA Carfone-450 equipment is de- 
signed for operation in the 450-to-46( 
megacycle band, and incorporates the 
CMU-15A Series of 15-watt mobile ra- 
dios and the CSU-15B Series of 15- 
watt base stations. 

RCA’s latest type of two-way radio 
equipment, the Carfone-450 mobile 
units and base stations, introduced 
this year, are designed for adjacent 
channel 50-kilocycle operation in anti- 
cipation of operating band reductions 
by the FCC. The equipment features 
sectionalized chassis construction, a 
tamper-proof i-f filter pretuned at the 
factory, complete 6-12 volt converti- 
bility, and vibrator power supply. Both 
Carfone-450 mobile units and stations 
are available with either standard 
.0015% or even .0005% stability. 

A major operational feature of al 
RCA mobile radio equipment is com- 
plete 6-12 volt convertibility which 
permits conversion in the field fo 
operation on either 6-volt or 12-volt 
automobile batteries. Conversions cal 
be effected with no modification cosis, 
except in the case of the Fleetfone 
standard dynamotor-powered mobile 
radios. Conversion of these types re- 
quires only the substitution of the 
dynamotor and the use of two plugs 
effect other circuit changes. 

All RCA mobile radio equipment 
and base stations are available in 4 
wide range of multiple-frequency 
combinations, from single transmit, 
single receive to dual transmit and 
dual receive. In addition, all 60-watt 
and 250-watt base stations can be 
selected with multiple-frequency com- 
binations incorporating up to triple 
transmit and dual receive. 

RCA Fleetfone and Carfone-150 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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| Police Chief D’Orsi, Parsippany-Troy 


Hills (N. J.) demonstrates DuMont 
mobile radio equipment specially in- 
stalled in glove compartment. 


In the two years since Allen B. Du- 
Mont Laboratories, Inc., announced its 
entry into the field of mobile radio, 
the company which pioneered televi- 
sion has moved rapidly ahead to be- 
come one of the mobile radio indus- 
try’s leading manufacturers. 

In twenty four months DuMont has 
engineered and produced sixteen basic 
mobile radio communication units in- 
cluding radios for the 25-54 mc, 144- 
174 mc, and 450-470 mc ranges, as well 
as base station transmitters and con- 
trol equipment for the same frequen- 
cies. More than twenty units of as- 
sociated and accessory mobile equip- 
ment were also introduced. 

A typical DuMont mobile installa- 
tion is that used by the Township of 
Parsippany-Troy Hills, a rapidly grow- 
ing community in the residential and 
industrial area of northern New Jersey, 
approximately 26 miles from New York 
City. 

Par-Troy, as the township is called 
by many, has coordinated its mobile 
system so that, in addition to the 
police, it may be used by township 
Officials and departmental workers for 
many functions including that of civil 
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defense. In fact, all of the municipal 
vehicles are integrated into the system. 

Parsippany-Troy Hills Township is a 
busy community that is sharing in the 
tremendous recent growth of commu- 
nities near New York City. Due to its 
integrated community mobile radio 
network, it expects to handle the many 
problems incident to that growth more 
easily. 

“Par-Troy” has a population of 18,- 
000 in an area of approximately 27 
square miles of rolling and hilly terrain 
extending from a sea level to a 1500- 
foot high ridge across intervening 
hills. The radio system nevertheless 
provides strong clear signals through- 
out the area. 

By making the service available for 
civilian defense use, the community 
took advantage of the federal govern- 
ment’s matching fund plan under 
which the government paid half of the 
cost of the system. The total cost was 
approximately $7,500. Operating costs 
are estimated at $500 annually. 

The Par-Troy township hall, site of 
police headquarters, has microphones 
and loudspeakers in various key offices. 
Mobile two-way units have been in- 
stalled in ten vehicles. The system has 
already been given its “baptism of 
fire’ in .a wide-spread mountain forest 
fire that was controlled through co- 
ordination by radio of police and town- 
ship radio-equipped vehicles. 

In the township hall, two-way units 
are located in the office of the police 
chief, at the police desk, the central 
telephone switchboard, department of 
public works, the office of the town- 


Sgt. Charles Wagner of Parsippany- 
Troy Hills Police operates the Par-Troy 
Municipal radio system which provides 
two way communications linking all 
departments. of the township. 


A 250 two-way radio base station 
Model MCA 152 A. 


ship manager and the office of his as- 
sistant. All these units, except the 
police chief’s, operate on dual fre- 
quency and can transmit and receive 
on both the township frequency and 
the adjoining Morris County police 
network. 

The DuMont installation has proved 
highly effective because it allows maxi- 
mum use of vehicular equipment. The 
entire township administrative staff is 
linked efficiently for instant communi- 
cation on important problems and de- 
cisions. For example, if police spot a 
broken water main, or some highway 
obstruction which needs immediate 
attention, the information can be im- 
mediately relayed to the proper au- 
thority. Police, fire, and ambulance 
work are greatly aided by the dual- 
frequency tie-in with the Morris 
County network. 
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The GENERAL ELECTRIC Story 


by David O. Moreton, Technical Editor 


In the years since World War Ii 
the use of low band 25 to 50 megacycle 
and high band 152-174 megacycle 
frequencies by Police Departments 
and other users has increased tenfold. 
This expansion of use has resulted in 
an increasingly crowded condition in 
the assigned frequency spectrum. 
Manufacturers of mobile radio equip- 
ment such as General Electric, Mo- 
torola, R.C.A., Hallicrafters, Link 
Radio, Federal Telephone and Radio, 
Industrial Radio Corporation, DuMont, 
and Bendix Radio have been called 
upon to supply equipment capable of 
good communication under these in- 
creasingly crowded spectrum con- 
ditions. 

After solving the numerous com- 
plex technical problems imposed by 
the expansion of use and resultant 
crowding, the companies have been 


A relay rack inside the G-E Progress 
Line mobile housings provides a new 
method of mounting transmitter, re- 
ceiver and power supply. 


called upon to supply an almost 
infinite variety of equipment. The 
equipment necessary to meet specific 
requirements as well as everyday needs 
of the nation’s growing law enforce- 
ment departments imposed an ad- 
ditional burden upon the _ design 
departments. Equipment becomes even 
more widely divergent when you con- 
sider that in addition to various gen- 
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eral and special police departmental 
radio requirements, the problem grows 
with the additional requirements 
imposed by private and industrial use 
of mobile radio. Taxi cab companies, 
oil companies, fire departments, power 
utilities, construction companies, vet- 


The G-E Standard 17” housing with 
front-mount. 


erinarians, doctors and industry have 
found increasing use for mobile radio 
making a complex problem even more 
complex. 

In its simplest form a complete 
mobile radio unit consists of trans- 
mitter, a receiver and a power supply. 
These components operate in con- 
junction with one another, and 
generally speaking perform as follows: 
the power supply provides the electri- 
cal energy necessary for operation of 
both the receiver and transmitter. The 
receiver takes the signal picked up 
by the antenna and converts it into 
audible sound heard over a _ loud 
speaker. The transmitter takes the 
energy generated by the voice speaking 
into the microphone and converts it 
into energy that is radiated from the 
Broadcast antenna. 

Speaking technically with regard to 
the operation of the receiver, it may 
be explained a little more fully with- 
out over complicating the circuitry 
that the signal that carries the 
message and that we eventually hear 
is known as the Radio Frequency or 
R.F.1 Signal. This R.F. Signal is 
received by the antenna of the station 
which conveys the energy of this 
received signal to a low-noise Radio 





Footnotes 

1. R.F.—Radio Frequency—Specifically, that 
part of the general frequency spectrum 
between audio sound and infra-red light 
(about 10 kilocycles to 10,000,000 mega- 
cycles). Generally, an alternating current 
frequency whose electromatic field can 
be radiated over great distances. 

. Amplifier—A device of electronic com- 
ponents with or without vacuum tubes 
used to increase power, voltage or current 
of a signal.—Intermediate Frequency 
Amplifier—that section of a superhetero- 
dyne receiver which is designed to 
amplify signals with high efficiency at 
a predetermined frequency called this 
intermediate frequency of the receiver. 


Frequency Amplifier.- This low-noise 
radio frequency amplifier in turn sends 
the strengthened signal after rejection 
of spurious signals* to the intermediate 
frequency amplifier. The intermediate 
frequency amplifier then converts this 
strengthened signal into audible sound 
on the patrol car or station loud 
speaker. In general terms the opera- 
tion of the usual transmitter is the 
reverse of that of the receiver with 
component differences. However, the 
final R.F. signal is much stronger 
when it leaves the antenna. 
Ranking high among the achieve- 
ments of the radio industry is that of 
the General Electric Company at 
Electronics Park in Syracuse, New 
York, in designing, for the first time 
to my knowledge, a complete line of 
mobile two-way radio communications 
equipment which has been specifically 
designed, from microphone to speaker 
to meet the aforementioned widely 
divergent requirements. Aptly named 
by the staff of General Electric the 
new equipment is known as _ the 
“Progress Line’. The General Electric 
“Progress Line’’ was designed around 
twelve basic units of standardized 
physical dimensions. The many me- 
chanical and electronic advances 
incorporated into these units provide 
the user with improved performance 
and greatly simplified maintenance 
The 12 basic elements (units) of the 


The G-E Progress Line control head 
and speaker may be mounted any- 
where. 


G. E. “Progress Line” may be com- 
pared to a child’s set of building 
blocks. These 12 basic building blocks 
consist of two receiver units, four 
transmitter units and six power supply 
units. Taking these standard units 





3. Spurious Signals—Reception in a radio 
receiver of one or more frequencies 
other than that to which it is tuned. 

. Chassis—The metal framework on which 
the parts of radio, TV and other elec- 
tronic circuits are mounted. Also 
to designate a radio or TV receiver 
before it is mounted in a cabinet. 
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and combining them permits the 
individual purchaser or department 
to choose from sixty (60) standard 
mobile two-way radio combinations. 
Each unit or building block features 
the use of a plug-in chassis‘ of 
standardized physical dimensions. 
Flexibility has been achieved by 
designing each of the chassis so that 
it is completely interchangeable with 
other units of its type mounted in 


™ cither a base station or in the patrol 


car. 

G.E.’s engineers designed two stand- 
ard housings for the progress line, 
differing from one another only in 
the width dimension. The housings 
are dustproof and feature drawer-type 
construction with lift-up covers. 

All of the G.E. Progress Line re- 
eeivers ‘high, or low band, mobile 
or base station receivers) are physi- 
cally interchangeable because of their 
plug-in connections. All will operate 
from either six or twelve volt D.C. 
power or from a 117 volt A.C. power 
supply without modification of any 
kind. This feature eliminates the need 
for storage batteries or rectifier type 
power supplies for bench servicing of 
equipment. Receivers are available 
for either wide or narrow band 
operation. Conversion from one to 
the other can be performed in the 
field by adjusting the IF amplifier 
coil coupling. 

The new “Progress Line” receivers 
all have five high-Q tuned circuits 
in the RF Amplifier, two of which 
are ahead of the first RF Grid. These 
pre-selector transformers are air- 
wound coils tuned by silver-plated, 
variable, air-trimmer capacitors. Each 
receiver uses a _ triple-tuned trans- 
former between the RF Tube and the 
converter. The high band receivers use 
air-wound coils and ceramic trimmers, 
while the low band receiver uses a 
combination of adjustable iron-core 
coils and ceramic trimmers. The 
rejection of intermodulation interfer- 
ence provided by the new type tuned 
RF circuits used in the “Progress 
Line” in both the high and low 
frequency band receivers approaches 
the results previously obtained only 
by the use of large cavity filter 
assemblies. 

Selectivity is determined by a 6-coil, 
290 kc transformer in the high band 
receiver and by two such units in 
the low band receiver. Space is pro- 
vided in the high band receiver for 
an additional 6-coil transformer if 
the present 60 ke channels are split 
into either 15 kc or 20 ke channels. 
If the channels are split into two 
30 ke channels, the single 6 coil 
transformer will provide the required 
local area adjacent channel selectivity. 
The low IF 6-coil 290 kc transformer 
was chosen because it provides greater 
“skirt” selectivity, and wider pass 
band for weak signals, or split channel 
Operation, which the Federal Com- 
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munications Commission is proposing 
for both high and low bands. 

A new audio volume control permits 
a more precise degree of regulation 
of power output. At the same time 
the new control balances out hum 
and noise pickup while eliminating 
interaction between squelch and vol- 
ume controls. 

Like the receivers of the GE. 
Progress Line the transmitter chassis 
are also plug-in units designed for 
high inter-changeability and use as 
mobile or base station installations. 
The physical layout and circuitry of 
both the high frequency and low 
frequency transmitter chassis are 
similar. The units are identical in 
design except for the final stages in 
both high frequency and low fre- 
quency. In the low frequency (25-54 
mc) group two _ transmitters of 
medium power (27-33 watts output) 
and high power (54-82 watts output) 
are available. Of the two transmitters 
in the high frequency (144-174 mc) 
group one of medium power (20-25 
watts output) and one of high power 
(40-50 watts output) are available. 

Over-all frequency stability of .003 
per cent over a temperature range 
of -30°C to +60°C has been accom- 
plished without the use of heated 
crystals. As an option, however, 
unheated crystals providing a frequen- 
cy stability of .002 per cent, or heated 
crystals insuring a frequency stability 
of .005 per cent will be supplied. 


It is possible to obtain multi-fre- 
quency operation by the use of 
separate oscillators for each channel. 
The desired channel is selected by 
closing the cathode circuit of the 
proper oscillator. The use of this 
method of selection eliminates the 
effects of changing relay contact 
resistance and capacitance which is 
detrimental to the stability and relia- 
bility of the oscillator circuits. This 
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is common when crystals switched 
with relays are used. 

An important improvement which 
the G.E. “Progress Line” has con- 
tributed to mobile radio is in the 
field of speech intelligibility. This 
improvement is accomplished by de- 
signing the Progress Line transmitters 
with the audio amplifier stages so 
as to take the input of a controlled 
reluctance microphone. Normal inter- 
modulation distortion has been cut 
from ten per cent to % of one per 
cent and harmonic distortion been cut 
from thirty per cent to ten percent 
by using the controlled reluctance 
microphone. A carbon type may be 
used but their greater distortion makes 
them less desirable. 

The power supplies have been 
designed as basic building blocks to 
be used with the various mobile trans- 
mitter and receiver combinations. In 
both the 25-54 mc and the 144-174 
mc bands there are medium and high 
power vibrator and high power dyna- 
motor power supplies for use in mobile 

(Continued on next page) 
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General Electric | (From Page 33) 
radio units. To convert any of the 
units into inexpensive base stations 
there are medium power and high 
power A.C. power supplies. In addition 
there is a continuous duty base station 
receiver power supply and base station 
transmitter power supply available. 
Under normal service, the estimated 
vibrator life is 6,000 hours or better. 
The medium power vibrator supply 
uses a tapped, full bridge circuit with 
one transformer and one split reed, 
dual interrupter-type vibrator plus 
industrial-type, high temperature sel- 
enium rectifier cells. The high power 
vibrator power supply uses two trans- 
formers and two split reed, dual 
interruption type vibrators instead of 
one each as in the medium power unit. 
The elimination of tube rectifiers in 
the power supplies will provide longer 
service and less maintenance. 


High Power Reaches Out 

During our visit at Electronics 
Park in Syracuse, we gathered the 
material for the G.E.’s 1956 Police 
Radio story. We talked with actual 
users of the “Progress Line” and its 
accessory equipment. 

The system of the G.E. Engineers 
idea in using the building block 
principle is best shown by an actual 
case history. Sheriff Robert Sawyer 
of Whitesville, New York head a par- 
ticular problem in maintaining contact 
with the other officers in Allegheny 
County. To understand this problem 
it is necessary to understand the 
topography of his area which is south 
and west of the Finger Lakes District 
on the New York-Pennsylvania bor- 
der. This is rugged in that it is ridge 
country, ridges that for the most 
part run north and south. The towns 
and villages of Allegheny County are 
all situated in the valleys between 
these ridges. Thus Sheriff Sawyer in 
trying to contact Chief Hatch in 
Bolivar Village or Chief Childs in 
Andover by mobile radio must get 
his radio signal over these ridges and 
down into the valleys. 


r Bore MS act ae 


Until the new G.E. Progress Line 
high power equipment came along 


the Sheriff was isolated except for 
the telephone. Using the most power- 
ful mobile equipment then available, 
his contact could only be called 
sporatic. Sixty watts proved inade- 
quate, so that the G.E. Sales engineer 
in the area suggested the new high 


34 


power unit which at its peak is capable 
of better than 100 watts output. 
Shown here are pictures of Sheriff 
Sawyer’s equipment which is installed 
in a 1955 Chevrolet. Sheriff Sawyer 
chose a trunk installation so that 
he could continue to use his car for 


personal necessities without the in- 
convenience of having the equipment 
in the way. It is necessary for the 
sheriff to use his personal car for 
his official duties because Independ- 
ence Township, in which Whitesville 
is located does not supply his trans- 
portation. The above photographs 
show Sheriff Sawyer’s installation, he 
reported that when conditions were 
just right he has been able to reach 
out over the ridges and valleys as 
far as 55 miles and talk to the operator 
in Bath. Bath is the county seat of 
neighboring Steuben County. 


Mobile Radio & Selective Call 


at Parma, Ohio 

The most interesting part of this 
General Electric field trip was the 
visit to Chief Lester Roeper of Parma, 
Ohio. Parma is a suburb of Cleveland, 
the Parma force numbering 34 works 
in close harmony with its bigger 
brother. An integrated system for 
radio communication has been set 
up utilizing the General Electric tone 
signal system. With this system it is 
possible for the dispatcher at head- 
quarters in Cleveland to issue an “all 
cars bulletin” to each patrol car, 
suburban police headquarters and the 
Sheriff in Cuyahoga County. Utilizing 
this tone signal system permits the 
instant notification, by voice, of stolen 
cars, bank robberies or disasters. In 
the case of stolen cars it alerts all 
law enforcement personnel in Cuya- 
hoga County to be on the look out 
for the particular car or cars. When 
a bank robbery occurs it impliments 
setting up instantly road _ blocks 
throughout the whole county. 

After Chief Roeper described the 
role of tone signalling equipment plays 
in his department and in Cuyahoga 
County, to demonstrate, he had his 
radio operator call a specific car using 
the selective call feature of the system. 
The car, 110, driven by Patrolman 
Alexander “Alex” Mabin soon reported 
to headquarters and we joined him to 
watch the system in actual operation. 

When Chief Roeper signalled Patrol- 
man Mabin, here is what happened. 


He depressed a key in his headquarters 
transmitter set-up which issued a cal] 
note or tone (or a combination of 
tones) which was received only op 
Mabin’s car radio, in this fashion. 
As you know, when you listen to 
radio although the carrier frequency 
is signal of tiny radio impulses of a 
fixed frequency which can be selected 
or tuned in on the receiving radio 
by adjustment to receive this particu- 
lar fixed frequency, as selected from 
all other radio frequencies sending 
messages into the air, you can stil] 
hear on this carrier frequency as wide 
a variety of tones or sounds as an 
entire symphony orchestra. This vari- 
ety of sounds is accomplished right on 
the fixed frequency by what radio men 
call a “modulation” which are really 
variations of the strength and ip- 
tensity of that radio signal which is 
interpreted by the ear as music. 
Tone signalling is based on the 
principle of selecting one tone or 2 
combination of several tones and set- 


ting up a radio receiver independent 
of the rest of the police radio system 
in the police car, which is responsive 
to only this tone or several tones. 
When radio frequencies are selected 
out of the air in a radio receiver, thes 
tiny current impulses can be convertei 
either into the power that drives 
the transformer in the radio loud 
speaker and converts these signal 
into audio frequencies which we hear 
or these same signals can be turne 
into power in a radio relay which wil 
effect a mechanical action. In ton 


signalling these tones are so used W 
trip a switch which will start th 
beacon light on the top of the polic 
car flashing, or if this signal is a: 
ready flashing, i 
sound the horn on the car. 
tones can be keyed exclusively to # 
individual car so that when that par 
ticular note or several notes are struck 
only one car will receive that sign® 
(Continued on Page 42) 
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Police Radio 1956 

The January issue and par- 
ticularly its Police Equipment 
News Department is making a 
special feature of “Police Radio 
1956”. Both in lead articles and 
Product News we have endeav- 
ored to present to the Police 
Chief “an exhibition in print” 
of the latest equipment from 
microphone to complete trans- 
mitter receiver systems as re- 
ported to LAW AND ORDER by 
a wide variety of manufacturers. 
This gives the reader an oppor- 
tunity to study the newest 
developments in that very vital 
part of police work “Communi- 
cations’. A similar review will 
be done again in the January, 
1957 issue. 











Directory 
The following firms supply equip- 
ment for radio communications. Listed 
by each name is a code letter indicat- 
ing the items they can supply. 
A Antennas 
B Tubes for radio 
C Two-way radios and equipment 
D Microphones 
E Components for communications 
American Microphone Co., 370 South 
Fair Oaks Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 
Code D 
American Television and Radio Co., 
300 E. 4th St., St. Paul 2, Minn. 
Code E 
Antenna Specialties Co., 12435 Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland 6, Ohio. Code A 
Avia Products Co., 7266 Beverly Blvd., 
Los Angeles 36, Calif. Code C 
Andrew Corporation, 363 East 75th 
St., Chicago, Ill. Code A 
Bendix Radio Div., Bendix Aviation 
Corp., 2120 North Charles St., Balti- 
more, Md. Code C 
H. H. Buggie, Inc., Box 817, Toledo, 
Ohio. Code A 
Communications Co., Ine., Coral 
Gables, Miami 34, Florida, Code C 
Cornell Communications & Sales Co., 
1340 Ford Rd., Lyndhurst, Ohio. 
Code C 
Allen B. DuMont Laboratories, Inc., 
760 Bloomfield Ave., Clifton, N. J. 
Code C 
Eitel-McCullough, 
Calif. Code E 
Federal Telephone and Radio Co., 100 
Kingsland Rd., Clifton, N. J. Code C 
General Electric Co., Communications 
Equipment Electronic Park, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. Code C 
The Gonset Co., 801 Main Street, 
Burbank, Calif. Code E 
Hallicrafters, 4401 West 5th Ave., 
Chicago 24, Ill. Code C 


Inc., San Bruno, 
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Industrial Radio Sales, 428 North 
Parkside, Chicago 44, Ill. Code C 
Kierulff Electronics, Inc., 820 West 
Olympic Blvd., Los Angeles 15, Cal. 
Code E 

Link Radio Corp., 110 Jericho Tnpk., 
New Hyde Park, N. Y. 
Master Mobile Mounts, Inc., 1306 Bond 
St., Los Angeles 15, Calif. Code E 
Monitoradio Div. I.D.E.A., Inc., 7900 
Pendleton Pike, Indianapolis 26, 
Ind. Code E 

Motorola Communications and Elec- 
tronics, Inc., 4501 W. Augusta Blvd., 
Chicago 51, Ill. Code C 

Radio Corp. of America, Engineering 
Products Div., Camden, N. J. Code C 

Radio Specialty Mfg. Co., 2023 S. E. 
6th Ave., Portland, Oregon. Code C 

Shure Brothers, Inc., 225 W. Huron St., 
Chicago 10, Ill. Code D 

University Loudspeakers, 80 S. Kensico 
Ave., White Plains, N. Y. Code E 


American Television & Radio Co., 
300 East 4th Street, St. Paul 1, Minn. 
announces new ATR Mighty Midget 
Inverters for portable use equipped 
with cigarette lighter cord sets. 

These new ATR Mighty Midget In- 
verters are for use on 6 or 12 volt 
storage battery systems by simply 
plugging into the cigarette lighter re- 
ceptacle on the dash and deliver 110 
volt A. C. 60 cycles power with output 
as high as 110 watts. 

This inverter has many uses. They 
are ideal for operating small tape re- 
corders and similar electronic devices. 
On-the-spot reports of accidents and 
interrogation of witnesses may be done 
immediately while events are fresh in 
their minds. 

Another use which is of great assis- 
tance to police work is to use the in- 
verter in conjunction with the record- 
ing machine as an operator observer 
gives his reactions on traffic flow as he 
studies a special situation. 

Robert A. Latimer, a free lance re- 
porter describes a typical installation 
as follows: 

The system is simple. I use a tape 
recorder, capable of accepting up to 
two hours of dictation on a single reel 
of plastic tape. This sits securely in 
place in the center of the front seat, on 
a plywood wedge which keeps it level. 
A leather belt around the machine 
passes between the folding seat backs 





and is secured to the frame of the seat 
below; to prevent the recorder from 
plunging to the floor in the event a 
sudden stop is needed. 

My power system is an ATR Mode! 
12-RSD Inverter, a heavy, but com- 
pact unit which mounts under the 
dash. Supply cords from the inverter 
to the battery pass through a half- 
inch hole already present in the fire. 
wall of the car, which is a 1953 Olds 
88. One cord is grounded to the engine 
block, and the other permanently at- 
tached to the positive plug of the bat- 
tery, by means of a clamp pin anda 
hole drilled through the lead battery 
post. The car of course features a 12- 
volt battery system, which puts mor! 
“muscle” in the electrical service, and 
which I can recommend highly for 
meeting the extra load of hours of 
dictation. 

A switch on the inverter itself pro-j 
vides 110-volt current for operating 
the recorder, while a four-position 
knob varies the output as required, 
for dictating when the engine is off, 
or when in transit. To date, I have 
found that the unit puts out a smooth 
110-volt power supply, at 100 watts or 
better, which is more than adequate 
to keep the recorder turning at the 
lowest power output setting. Incident- 
ally, this is the second inverter I have 
used, the first in continuous use until 
I bought the new automobile, with its 
12-volt system necessitating a 12-volt 
conversion in place of the 6-volt unit 


used before. This is the type of in-® 


stallation used for two years by John 
Spargo, New England Manager of 
LAW AND ORDER. 

All ATR Inverters are exceptionally 
well filtered to insure interference free 
radio reception. With ATR Inverters 
the need for special equipment is elim- 
inated. They are designed for quiet 
long life operation. All models come 
equipped with four-point voltage regu- 
lators which make it possible to cor- 
rect the output voltage for minimum 
to maximum loads and also helps 
compensate for input voltages which 
are lower or higher than normal. The 
operating efficiency is in excess of 75%. 
To figure approximate current con-@ 
sumption from storage battery, divide 
the rated input wattage of the recorder 
(or load) being operated by the storage 
battery voltage and further divide this 
answer by .75 which will give the ac- 
tual current consumption based on the 
actual load and efficiency. The battery 
current consumption required for 4 
tape recorder is normally less that 
that drawn by ordinary automobile 
headlights. These tape recorder inver- 
ters are recommended only for use with 
loads having power factors in excess of 
10%. 


Law and Ordet 
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Police Radio System 

Link Radio Corporation, 110 Jericho 
Turnpike, New Hyde Park, L. I., N. Y. 
presents a Radio Transmitter-Receiver 
unit construction, 


of single Model 





2365-M-Ed. 8. It is a frequency- modu- 
lated transmitter, receiver with a 
universal vibrator power supply. By 
combining all functions on a single 
chassis 17” long x 8” wide x 6” high, 
the manufacturer claims optimum 
performance with small size. The unit 
is designed for either front or rear 
mounting and may be used on cither 
6 or 12 volts without wiring, com- 
ponent or cable changes. Change over 
from 6 to 12 volts is accomplished 
merely by shifting a plug located on 
the top of the chassis. The receiver is 
designed for operation in the split- 
channel service, as well as the stand- 
ard 40 KC channels. The unit is 
available on special order equipped 
with oven-type crystals which in- 
creases the frequency stability of the 
transmitter-receiver to .0005% over 
a temperature range of -20 degree C 
to +85 degree C. 


“Pak-Fone”” Two-Way 


Portable Radio 
Industrial Radio Corporation, 428 
North Parkside Avenue, Chicago 44, 
Illinois, have a unit of communication 
for Police Departments. 





Police Departments can use this new 
2-way radio in vehicles, as a base 
Station or as a portable unit when 
operated from its selfcontained bat- 
teries. The Model A Universal Pak- 
Fone operates from 6, 12, or 24 volts 
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DC current or from 117 volts AC 
sources without a separate power 
supply. It is 5% inches wide, 10% 
inches long, and 13% inches high. 

The case of the Model A Universal 
is constructed of reinforced steel and 
weatherproofed for outdoor use. Both 
loud speaker and power supply are 
built in. Microphone, antenna and 
batteries are standard equipment. 
Heavy duty, all-weather carrying case 
with shoulder straps is an accessory 
so designed that unit may be operated 
while in case. 

Frequency modulation and a relay 
type souelch circuit provide clear, 
noise-free telephone communications. 
A total of 21 or 23 tubes and crystal 
controlled stability provide reliable 
performance. 

Model A Universal Pak-Fones carry 
FCC and FCDA designations. They 
operate in 25 to 50 mc and 145 to 174 
mc bands. 

Industrial Radio Corporation will 
furnish full information. 





American Microphone Company, 370 


South Fair Oaks Avenue, Pasadena 1, 
California. Model 501 Series is a popu- 


lar microphone for communication 
application. This company manufac- 
tures replacement models for Motorola, 
GE, RCA, Bendix, DuMont and Link. 
They have available models with a 
straight cord with no plug and a 
model with a Koiled Kord with no 
plug which allows installation of any 
plug of the user’s choice. 

The most recent microphone devel- 
opment for mobile communications is 
model C504C. This is a carbon 
microphone of rugged construction 
designed primarily for use on motor- 
cycle two way equipment. The C504C 
is a carbon microphone with high 
output and is used as a close talking 
microphone. The switch designed on 
this microphone is extremely function- 
al and of rugged design. The micro- 
phone is 2%” in diameter and 1,” 
thick. This is a pleasing size for use 
by motorcycle officers even while 
wearing gloves. The switch assembly 
is protected by a rubber boot and 
the entire microphone is moisture 
proof. 

This company also manufactures 
microphones for station use and also 
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special dynamic microphones or small 
size for dictograph or “bugging” pur- 
poses. The American Microphone 
Company is an affiliate of the Elgin 
National Watch Company. 


Announcing Speakers 

A new concept in wide angle paging 
and announcing speaker design re- 
cently developed by University Loud- 
speakers, Inc. of White Plains, New 
York has been incorporated in 2 new 
models introduced by this concern. The 
Model CIB and the Model CMIL both 
feature a reflexed “cobra” air column 
for wide angle horizontal dispersion 
of sound. Designed for General and 
Mobile Public Address use with effi- 
cient, crisp, clear reproduction of 
speech ... these speakers are ruggedly 
constructed for uninterrupted heavy 





duty, and are designed to function 
reliably in any sort of weather or in 
noisy, dusty and wet locations. 
The Model CIB comprises a built-in 
hermetically sealed driver unit in- 
tegrally assembled to a reflex air 
column terminating in a cobra shaped 
wide angle bell. The cobra bell is a 
one-piece mold of fiberglass reinforced 
polyester resin. The driver unit em- 
ploys a “rim centered” linen-base 
one-piece molded phenolic diaphragm 
and a voice coil treated with an anti- 
fungus compound for complete weath- 
erproofing. The magnetic assembly 
uses the exclusive vibration-proof ““W” 
shaped Gold Dot Alnico 5 magnet. 
All exposed metal surfaces are 
electro-chemically plated against-cor- 
rosion and finished in grey peel-proof 
baked enamel. Speaker uses a “posi- 
tive-lock” adjustable, serrated die-cast 
aluminum bracket for mounting. 
The CIB is rated at 12 watts 
continuous duty with a response of 300 
to 13,000 cps. Horizontal dispersion 
of sound is 120°, vertical dispersion 
60°. It measures 734” high x 14” wide 
x 12” deep, Free illustrated brochure 
sent on request. Write to Desk LO-1, 
University Loudspeakers, Inc., 80 
South Kensico Avenue, White Plains, 


N. Y. 
“Heliax”’ Cable 
Andrew Corporation of Chicago has 
announced a new and truly flexible air 
dielectric cable especially suitable for 
police radio base stations. 
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This new cable, called HELIAX, is 
receiving industry wide acceptance. 
This is easy to understand, when you 
consider that this flexible air dielectric 
cable offers electrical performance 
equal to that of the finest copper 
cables, yet is far lower in price and 
much easier to install. 

HELIAX has its own complete series 
of connectors, matching the quality 
electrical performance of the cable. 
These fittings are pressurized and 


weatherproofed, and attach easily 
without special tools. 
For convenience in field’ use, 


HELIAX is normally supplied in com- 
plete assemblies, with end fittings 
factory attached. It is available in 
%” and 15%” sizes, in continuous 
lengths up to 3,000 feet. 

Police radio supervisors may obtain 
full technical data and free sample 
of this cable by writing Andrew Cor- 
poration, 363 E. 75th Street, Chicago 
19. 


Power Supply—FM Tuner 
The Gonset Company, 801 Main 
Street, Burbank, California, manu- 
factures an Audio Amplifier-Power 
Supply and Commercial Type-FM 





Tuner. The Audio Amplifier-Power 
Supply is designed to supply output 
audio and power for tuners with low- 
level audio outputs. This unit has a 
built-in PM panel speaker, audio gain 
and tone controls; the unit is 6% 
inches deep, 7 inches wide and 6% 
inches high. The FM Tuner provides 
a sensitive and stable receiver when 
used in conjunction with ordinary 
auto and communication receivers or 
with the above Audio Amplifier unit. 
These tuners include squelch and noise 
clipper, I.F., and low-level audio. Unit 
mounts on the steering post or under 
the dashboard. 


Airport Police Radio 

Communications Company, Incor- 
porated, Coral Gables, Miami 34, 
Florida, manufactures the Comco Con- 
troller Model 278-E-6/12-2 which is 
designed primarily for Airport Police. 
This equipment has a frequency range 
of from 118 to 152 MC. crysta! con- 
trolled with a maximum spread of 
500 Kc. Single or dual channel units 
are available for mobile (vehicular), 
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portable (hand carried) and console 
(desk) use and the units also meet 
Federal Civil Defense Administration 
specifications. Units draw 10 amperes 
at 6 volts or 5 amperes at 12 volts on 
standby and 15 amperes at 6 volts and 
7.5 amperes at 12 volts transmitting. 
The Comco units use 6 volt tube types 
and change over from 6 to 12 volts 
requires no tube change. A series /par- 
allel filament arrangement is auto- 
matically changed by the 6/12 volt 
primary plug. This arrangement sim- 
plifies tube stock with mixed fleets. 


**Trafficmaster”’ 

The Bendix Radio, Division of 
Bendix Aviation Corp. of Baltimore, 
Md., manufactures the TRAFFICMAS- 
TER. This unit is a complete, 
self-contained 12 vdc mobile com- 
munications unit operating in the 
frequency range from 144 to 174 mega- 
cycles and is available with either 
35 or 60 watts Power Output. It is 
completely interchangeable with new 
Bendix 6/12 volt mobile units and 
with all earlier Bendix MRT6, 12 
volt equipment with only very simple 
jumper changes in the control head 
or cables of the system in which it is 
installed. 

It is specifically designed for mobile 
2-way communication service and may 
be used for other types of service if 
desired. Easily portable, the unit can 
be mounted in relatively inaccessible 
locations. It can be removed easily 
from the splashproof housing and is 
equipped with a tumbler type key 

















lock to prevent unauthorized entry. 

The TRAFFICMASTER, Bendix 
says, meets or exceeds all present 
specifications as set forth by the F.C.c. 
and R.E.T.M.A. for general mobile 
type operations. 

It features the following: 
Megacycles, 35 or 60 Watts RF Output, 
Extra Heavy Duty Vibrator Power 
Supply, Selectivity -100 DB @ 
+30KC, .6 Micro-volt Receiver Sensi- 
tivity, Four Watt Audio Output, Con- 
tinuously Adjustable Squelch and 
Volume, Single or Dual Frequency 
Operation, Directly Interchangeable 
with 6/12 or early 12 volt Bendix 
Units and High Side Transmitter 
Keying. 


Mobile Antenna 


Corrosive atmuspheric elements 
prevalent throughout various sections 
of the country have no effect upon 
the quality VHF Mobile Antenna 
engineered and manufactured by H. H. 

Buggie, Inc., Toledo, 
Y Ohio. Also, strain, 
-tress and vibration 
created by moving 
vehicles are mini- 
mized by quality 
materials and care- 
ful workmanship. 
The result is a fin- 
ished product that 
actually improves 
radio reception and 
adds longer periods 
of satisfactory op- 
erating life. 

The HHB anten- 
na was developed 
at the request of a 
leading telephone 
equipment company 
to fulfill the need 
for a unit that would withstand mobile 
requirements and minimize mainte- 
nance. Today, many of these antennas 
have been adopted by municipalities 
throughout the country. 

The mast and exposed hardware are 
made from stainless steel that will 
resist the corrosive action of salt spray 
or other hazardous elements that are 
found in the atmosphere. The tip of 
the mast is equipped with a metal ball 
to give extra durability, and a finished 
appearance to the antenna installa- 
tion. 

The mast is set into the mounting 
base with H. H. Buggie 707 compound. 
This compound provides a means for 
flexible attachment to the base, as well 
as for insulating the antenna from 
the vehicle. 

The mounting base assembly Ire- 
quires only one hole for mounting. 
Twelve feet of RG 58/U cable is per- 
manently attached to the base. 


Law and Orde 
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‘try. Monitor Radio Unit on two frequency systems. All units in urban areas where 15-25 mile 
ndix Radio Apparatus Corporation, 7900 7€ shipped with crystal installed to coverage is sufficient. 
esent Pendleton Pike, Indianapolis, Indiana. order and aligned to frequency. Single Power supplies and accessories of 
‘Ce. 4 high quality mobile FM crystal con- frequency 30-50 mc for Model FMC1-L both the FT 159 and FT 160 are 
bile trolled receiver for monitoring is Md single frequency 147-174 mc for identical and allow the economies of 
™ offered by this company. Model Model FMC1-H, larger quantity manufacture to be 
4-174 FMC1-L and Model FMC1-H are two 2 . ; passed on to the user. The 6/12 Volt 
tput, MM units that are invaluable as additional Two Police Radio Systems models of this equipment can be used 
ower receivers for separate frequency chan- “ies = oe to Mobile a eigen eyee ~ agg gee a : Voli 
@ poe Pre? . - w ransmitter an eceiver units de- or olt vehicle. No wiring changes 
ensi- nel monitoring to supplement two way signed for Police Radio Systems have are required. 
Con- been announced by Federal Telephone Both of the units have been designed 
and and Radio Company, 100 Kingsland for ease of conversion to split channel 


lency Road, Clifton, New Jersey, a division operation. 
eable of International Telephone and Tele- The basic mobile receiver and 
2ndix graph Corporation. transmitter sections feature complete 
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radio communication systems. They 
are ideal as monitors of two way sys- 
tems in mobile units not requiring a 
transmitter. Perfect for dispatching 
service cars, ambulances, trucks, civil 
defense personnel, special police and 
many others or may be used as a 
walkie-talkie monitor. They can be 
used for inter-com between vehicles 


The FEDERAL FT 159, supplied as 
a 30 or 60 Watt unit for operation in 
the 25-50 MC range, is designed for 
6 Volt, 12 Volt or 6/12 Volt operation. 
This unit is most commonly used by 
state and county police departments 
or by municipal agencies requiring 
25-50 mile coverage. 

The FEDERAL FT 160 is supplied 
as a 30 or 60 Watt unit for operation 
in the 148-174 MC range. It is also 
designed for 6 Volt, 12 Volt or 6/12 
Volt operation. The FT 160 is used 
primarily by the large municipalities 


interchangeability with similar units 
in the base station. This feature 
minimizes base station “down time” 
by allowing rapid substitution of spare 
mobile units in event of a major 
failure in the base station. Similarly 
the requirements of stocked spare 
parts are kept to a minimum. 

Other new equipment in FEDERAL 
line of mobile radio equipment, the 
equipment “Certified By A World of 
Research’’, include the associated desk 
or floor mounted base stations and 
remote control units. 
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Microphone 
Technique 


POLICE 
RADIO 





by 
Victor Macuin, Vice President 
Shure Brothers 


PAINSTAKING EFFORT is put into the 
engineering of every component going 
into mobile radio communications 
equipment untold engineering 
talent is devoted to the design of 
these components into an effective 
receiver and transmitter ... engin- 
eering man hours are wisely expended 
in the welding of microphones, trans- 
mitters, antennas, and receivers into 
a smoothly functioning system 
considerable care is taken in the 
instructions for operation and main- 
tenance of this equipment. It would 
seem everything possible has been done 
to maintain a high quality of per- 
formance. What more is there to do? 
We have tended to overlook the 
fact that any system, no matter how 
well engineered, is heavily dependent 
upon what is put into it. The point 
of entry is the microphone. Everybody 
but the extremely hardened micro- 
phone engineer winces at the abuses 
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inflicted upon this defenseless device, 
whose primary function is that of a 
transducer—converting a sound wave 
to an equivalent electrical variation. 

It is assailed by a bellow, or tickled, 
or by a whisper; it is swallowed or 
held at an aloof arm’s length; it is 
subjected to a strange conglomeration 
of sounds from your tongue 
caught in loose bridge work, or your 
cheek full of a wad of chewing gum; 
the microphone must react to the 
squeak of a contralto, or the boom of 
a human base fiddle. This might 
sound humorously fantastic. But it is 
not so humorous and not so fantastic 
in this hard-headed business of two- 
way communications. 


This lack of education on the proper 
use of a microphone is a fault that 
begins with the microphone manu- 
facturer and is duplicated through 
every channel to the ultimate operator. 
Let’s turn a new leaf: let’s profession- 
alize our microphone technique. 

To do this, we must recognize the 
limitations of a microphone. The 
fundamental limitation of a micro- 
phone is also an asset dependent 
upon your objective. A microphone 
is a monaural device, translating into 
an electrical equivalent whatever 
strikes its diaphragm—whether it is 
undesired sound (which we call noise) 
or desired sound, representing the 
intelligence we wish to transmit. It 
is apparent that the microphone has 
no selective mechanism for rejecting 
noises falling within the pre-deter- 
mined frequency range of the micro- 
phone. It has no automatic tone 
control or volume control for instan- 
taneous adjustment to the extreme 
ranges of the human voice. It has 
no unscrambling or decoding device 
to correct slurred or omitted words. 
Therein lies the limitation of the 
microphone. 

For comparison, let us consider a 
very amazing sound pickup device— 
the human ear. The ears with their 
supporting mechanism .. . the eyes 
and the brain .. . give us a binaural 
system of reproduction. This human 
system, when in personal contact with 
the original sound source, gives us 
a sense of direction and realism. It 
can reject, to a large degree, wide 
dynamic and tonal ranges. It even 
can fill in a certain degree of omission. 

The facility of this system can be 
effectively demonstrated in a noisy 
room by first using the ears, the 
eyes, and mental concentration to 
pick up the intelligence you want; 
then close off one ear, close the eyes 
and relax your mental concentration. 
The change is dramatic—you pick 
up a confused babel of sounds much 
as does the microphone. 

How then can we compensate for 
this serious limitation of the micro- 
phone? The basic solution to the noise 
problem in voice transmission is to 
maintain as high a ratio of the desired 
sound to noise as possible. Broadcast 


studios expend considerable time an 
money to achieve satisfactory sound 
transmission. Probably the best ap. 
proach would be the same prope 
design and control of the reflecting 
and absorbing surfaces of the walk 
and ceilings within the transmitting 
room. Where possible, this shoul 
be done. However, this procedur 
does not usually fall within yow 
budget. What then? How to maintaip 
an optimum ratio of desired sound 
to noise? First, reduce the gain of 
the amplifier which will reduce the 
pickup of undesirable sounds. Hav 
the operator work as close to the 
microphone as is practicable—no more 
than 12” from the microphone face 
This will compensate for the reduced 
gain of the amplifier and result in 
an increased ratio of desired sound 
to noise. 

However, in itself, this is nog 
sufficient if the desired signal is 
distorted. Any noise level inflicted 
on a distorted signal results in a 
considerable loss of intelligibility 
First and most important, the operator 
should speak naturally at normal 
voice levels. If necessary, he should 
work closer to the microphone. A 
tense, strained voice reduces _ intel- 
ligibility, An unnaturally loud voice 
results in over-modulation and dis- 
tortion. The operator should speak 
slowly and _ distinctly. His prime 
objective is transfer of information 
Theatrics and 10-11 delivery should 
be left to the disc jockeys and sports 
announcers. 

Consider the position of your micro- 
phone. Don’t face it toward major 
sources of noise if you can help it. 
Such sources are: windows opening 
into busy streets; elevated structures: 
court yards; doors opening into other 
offices. Don’t place the microphone 
face close to hard-surfaced, reverber- 
ant walls. If noise is present from 
adjacent desks or work areas, consider 
partitioning off the microphone work- 
ing-area with acoustical material. 

Where the voice of an operator 
is inherently bad for clean, intelligible 
transmission—experiment! As an il 
lustration, let us assume that ag 
operator has a very high-pitched 
voice which plays tricks with the 
fixed response pattern of your system 
Instead of having the operator speak 
directly into the face of the micro- 
phone, rotate the microphone so that 
he is speaking at some angle. Usually 
the greater the angle, the greater 
the drop in high frequency outpui 
of the microphone. 

Much of the success in developing 
a professional microphone technique 
depends upon active cooperation be- 
tween the operators at base and 
mobile stations. Take the time W 
determine the proper position and 
speaking voice for you. Constructive 
criticism among operators can only 
result in more efficient use of two-way 
radio. 


Law and Ordet 
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In considering microphone tech- 
nique, some consideration may have 
to be given to the pickup pattern of 
the microphone in use. Microphone 
pickup patterns are generally classi- 
fied as non-directional, bi-directional, 
semi-directional, or uni-directional. 

The non-directional microphone 
picks up sound over a 360° range with 
equal intensity. This simply means 
that, regardless of the direction of 
the sound or noise source, the 
microphone will pick up or reproduce 
equally well, While this is an asset 
in the measurement of ambient noise 
or in audience participation shows, 
it is a definite disadvantage in two- 
way communications. 

Then we have the bi-directional 
microphone which picks up sound 
equally well at the back or front, 
but is relatively insensitive at the 
“figure 8’ pickup pattern. 
While this type of microphone pro- 
vides a more selective pickup pattern, 
its chief asset is where it is desirable 
to pick up both the performer and 
the audience reaction to that per- 
former or certain “specialty acts.” 
This pattern has limited usage in 
two-way communications. 

The semi-directional microphone, 
however, is widely used. You will note 
that (at the lower frequencies) this 
type of microphone has what ap- 
proximates a non-directional pickup 
pattern; but nevertheless there is 
some sensitivity reduction at the back. 
At the higher frequencies, the pickup 


i pattern approaches that.of a cardioid 


or directional microphone which we 
will discuss later. You will note that 
this microphone at higher frequencies 
has good sensitivity to these high 
frequencies if they are approaching 
directly at the front of the micro- 
phone. There is a_ reduction of 
sensitivity to high frequency sound 
approaching from the sides and even 
more so to such sounds approaching 
from the back. 

This knowledge of the characteris- 
lcs of a semi-directional microphone 
can be used te advantage in reducing 
transmission c. high frequency noises. 
Position the microphone so that the 


s back or the sides (the areas of lower 


Sensitivity) are towards the offending 
noise. It is this characteristic also 
that permits you to control, to some 
extent, the high pitched voice of an 
operator. With the operator talking 
Into the side, the microphone will 
discriminate somewhat against the 
objectional high pitched tones in 
the voice; but it will pick up, with no 
noticeable loss, the lower tones of 
that voice. 

While the semi-directional micro- 
Phone can satisfactorily be used in 
the majority of installations, there 
are times when noise conditions are 
sich that only a uni-directional or 
cardioid microphone can satisfactorily 
% used. The word uni-directiona! 
teers to the microphone’s tendency 
” reproduce sounds coming principally 
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from one direction. The word “cardi- 
oid” refers to the pickup pattern— 
which is a cardioid or heart-shaped 
pickup pattern. 

If we assume that those sounds 
approaching directly to the front of 
the microphone are picked up with 
100% efficiency, then those sounds 
approaching at an angle of 60° to the 
front are picked up with only 75% 
efficiency; at an angle of 90° the 
sounds are picked up with only 50% 
efficiency. As you approach the back 
of the microphone, the sensitivity 
drops very rapidly. This characteristic 
is independent of frequency, unlike the 
semi-directional microphone, which is 
dependent upon frequency. 


of objectionable room noise and thus 
provide more intelligibility of the de- 
sired signal. 

Last but not the least of the con- 
siderations, is the physical handling 
of the microphone. Treat it as you 
would any professional instrument— 
don’t abuse it; don’t drop it; don’t 
pound it. 

Then, too, the little things count— 
oil that squeaky chair; don’t tap 
code on the microphone or desk. 
Concentrate on the message. 

With proper operator technique and 
the proper microphone for the job, 
you can take great strides toward 
professionalizing this mighty im- 


portant business of two-way radio 
communications! 


By utilizing this cardioid pattern, 
one can effectively reduce transmission 


“One of The 
Most Useful Items 
Our Police Cars 
Carry”... 


Says H. J. Kreig, 
Chief of Police, 
Zehi-talele Mm leh ae, 


Feankie Police-Poncho 


“On accident calls in Waterloo,” says 
Chief Krieg, “we've found a lot of 
use for this Rankin ‘Police-Pcncho.’ 
If a victim is suffering from shock, 
the blanket side is just the ticket 
for keeping him warm. The leather 
side of the poncho gives us a dry 
surface on which to lay the patient. 
It washes clean easily, is one of the 
best items we’ve ever used on the 
force.’ 
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NOW!... THE coat 
THAT'S DESIGNED FOR 


GREATER SAFETY! 
NEW POLICE RAINCOAT 


YELLOW 


(or black) 


@ Regular weight for | 


colder climates 
lightweight for warmer 
areas. 


@ Sizes to fit all police- 
men . . . lightweight 
coats to fit all police- 
women. 


@ Coated inside as well 
as outside with choice 
of Rubber or Neoprene 
Latex. Guaranteed 
100% waterproof ... 


will not peel. 
@ Seams guaranteed not to leak or come 
apart. 


@ Lighter in weight but tougher — more pli- 
able, flexible — easier to work in. 


@ Will fold or roll neatly . . . more com- 


pactly. 
@ Will not mildew even if folded damp. 


@ Snap closures in front, bottom vent in rear 
— larger arm sockets permit free movement — 


larger cut-through slash pockets accommodate | 
bulky books — no lining to snag on firearms. | 


Cap-covers to match . . . three sizes — S-M-L 


FROG BRAND 


W rite for 
folder 


and prices 


} THE H. M. SAWYER & SON CO. 
120 Thorndike St. Cambridge, Mass. 
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General Electric | (From Page 34) 


| 

| 

| and respond to it. A different note 
| will be received by a different car. 
| Yet all this is accomplished within 
| the frequency assigned to your police 
| broadcasting station for genera] com- 
| munication purposes. 

The General Electric ‘Progress 
Line” radio does not use a mechanical 
| tone, but an electronic one. The 
musical note achieved by a trumpet 
or a piano key is a vibration which in 
and of itself is full of many imper- 
fections and there is rather a wide 
range of sound between the time that 
the vibration starts and ends. An 
electronic tone is a very precise signal 
which eliminates these variations and 
permits a much wider and larger 
selection and greater accuracy so that 
if some false or very close sound slips 
into the broadcasting frequency, it 
does not trip off the dome light or 
horn by mistake. We had the oppor- 
tunity to see this system actually work. 

As we resumed patrol, Patrolman 
Mabin explained that during a regular 
daylight duty only one man rides in 
each car and the tour covers from 65 
to 100 miles depending upon the 
action. During our discussion, KQA 
550, which are the call letters of the 





| Cleveland Police Base station, broad- 
| cast an “all cars bulletin”. This call 


went to all stations and patrol cars 


| in the county giving a “Stolen Auto 


List.” 

After noting the stolen car list 
Patrolman Mabin continued his ex- 
planation. “On night patrol we use 
| two men to a car.”’ With the selective 
| call system it is possible for both men 
| to leave the patrol car and investigate 
an alley, or other suspicious scene. 
We report our location to the dis- 
patcher who if he must reach us in 
a hurry hits our re-call button. 
When the signal goes out it lights 
our dome light at night advising us 
| or if we have the dome signal on 
| already, the tone blows the horn and 
keeps the horn blowing until we come 
back and turn the control switch off. 
Since the patrol was quiet we re- 
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Send for 
our free 
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376 East 147 St., Bronx 55, N. Y. 
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quested an actual demonstration o 
this system and Patrolman Mabi 
called KQB 344 the Parma base 
station requesting a tone contr 
check. Mounted on the dashboard of 
his patrol car is the selective cal 
control panel. On the top of this bo 
from left to right are the call indicate 
light and the selector switch which 
controls the dome light and the hom 
The toggle switch on the front a 
the panel is the reset switch. Th 
other photograph shows the Parmi 
dispatcher answering the telephone # 
the switchboard and reaching for the 





velocity. 


Four Models 
$9.45 to $42.50 





DETROIT BULLET TRAP CO. 


26000 Capitol 


DETROIT 
BULLET TRAP 


America’s Favorite 


Tested and proved by top-ranking pistol and revolver 
shooters. Models to stop all pistol, revolver and .22 
caliber rim-fire rifie bullets. Also “Super” model to 
stop 300 magnum cartridges up to 3,000 ft. per second 
Indestructible — will last a lifetime. Used 
for years by police departments, gun clubs, R.0.T.C. 
schools, etc. Send for literature. 


FREE 


Detroit 28, Mich. pbaibbemmaaal 
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microphone to call a patrol car to 
answer the incoming complaint. 

Part of the mobile radio installation 
carried in Mabin’s car is a special 
tone receiver. This receiver is pre-set 
to receive an electronic tone of a 
specific frequency and tone amplitude. 
Upon receipt of the car’s assigned 
tone or combination of tones, in the 
larger systems, the receiver triggers 
a relay which actuates the control 
switch of dome light or horn. If the 
dome light is already lit the horn is 
plown, otherwise the light goes on. 
Upon transmission of the tone signal 
the horn started to blow and Patrol- 
man Mabin then turned it off. At the 
end of the patrol we returned to 
headquarters with Patrolman Mabin 
and rejoined Chief Roeper in his 


office. The chief further explained 
the role of communications in his 
department. Parma, he _ explained, 


services 7 neighboring communities, 
but, he went on, each community has 
its own mobile license. At Parma they 
have a total of 10 cars on the Tone 
control or selective cali system, eight 
of these are patrol cars and the other 
two are the repair truck and Detec- 
tive’s car. 

Chief Roeper explained the recall 
system that they use for the detective 
car and how the antenna is disguised. 
When the detectives leave the car, 
the recall either actuates the horn or 
the parking lights. If the men do not 
want the noise of the horn, the park- 
ing lights flashing promptly advises 
of the call from headquarters. The 
chief pointed out that the antenna 
of the detectives car looks like any 
other car antenna thus it does not 
draw attention to the car. Chief 
Roeper mentioned that to his knowl- 
edge his was the cnly department in 
which every man including himself 
holds an F.C.C. license to operate a 
base station as well as mobile equip- 
ment. Thus he pointed out that in 
an emergency any man on the force 
can step in and act as operator and 
dispatcher of the base station equip- 
ment. 

After leaving Chief Roeper, the 
General Electric field engineer Peter 
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H. Bliss showed me the demonstration 
installation in his car. He explained 
the general mobile radio system in the 
area in the same manner as Chief 
Roeper but he introduced an addition- 
al facit to the system. The county 
sheriffs as well as some other depart- 
ments who wished to maintain con- 
tact with the activities of other 
departments, while not necessarily 
talking with other than their own 
headquarters have installed simul- 
taneous monitoring units in their cars. 
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and Power Applications 
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Simultaneous monitoring requires 
the installation of an additional re- 
ceiver of the desired department's fre- 
quency thus each car has two receivers 
in operation at the same time. With a 
special switch in operation it is 
possible to hear two dispatchers at 
one time and if something comes up, 
the operator can switch over to one 
receiver (his departments channel or 
frequency) and listen and talk to his 
department. In many cases the base 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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Motorola (From Page 29) 


(0.10 microvolt in 25-54 mc. receivers) 
assures reception of even weak fringe 
area messages, and high stability 
prevents annoying momentary noise 
bursts when battery voltage fluctuates 
with engine speed. 

An “anti-clamp’” circuit (patent 
pending) distinguishes voice modula- 
tion from noise at all times, and pre- 
vents the squelch circuit from ‘‘clamp- 
ing” or blocking when voice is trans- 
mitted over a very weak or very strong 
carrier signal. 


*Split-Channel” Operation 

Serious consideration by the Federal 
Communications Commission to reduce 
the amount of frequency spectrum al- 
lowed each channel in the 25-54 mc. 
and 144-174 mc. bands has emphasized 
the importance of easy conversion to 
narrower channel operations. 

“Twin-V” radiophones are easily 
converted by a simple screwdriver ad- 
justment of the Instantaneous Devia- 
tion Control on the transmitter, and 
changing the packaged “Permakay” 
filter and a few resistors in the re- 
ceiver. The complete conversion can 
be accomplished in 15 to 30 minutes 
and the modified receiver will meet or 
exceed ‘“‘split-channel’’ performance 
requirements. 

The “Permakay”’ filter provides the 
extremely stable selectivity necessary 
for “split-channel” operation. Guar- 


RFI GIEIR IPOMMOMRAP el 


Can Help Solve Your Manpower Problem 


anteed for the life of the receiver the 
“Permakay” filter never needs tuning 
or adjusting. 


High Receiver Sensitivity 

New tube types have further in- 
creased receiver sensitivity, extending 
the communications range, enlarging 
the total area coverage and improving 
“fringe” area reception. Tubes are op- 
erated well below peak ratings to ex- 
tend service life. 


Single-Scale Plug-In Metering 

All circuits essential to tuning and 
checking are connected to two multi- 
pin metering connector for ease in 
servicing. A single-scale meter with a 
metering plug and rotary switch can 
be used to meter all circuits. Minimum 
test equipment is required in the field 
and in the shop. 


Rugged Construction 

Chassis are constructed from heavy 
steel and have four sides for maximum 
rigidity. All components are firmly 
mounted to withstand the _ severe 
shock and vibration of mobile service. 
The basic radio set is packaged in a 
drawer type unit which can be key- 
locked in the housing. Power and con- 
trol plugs won’t shake loose. 


Complete Selection 
Models are available for every appli- 
cation in the 25-54 me., 144-174 mc., 
and 450-470 mec. frequency bands. 


Here are typical Polygraph User Reports: 


@ Eastern Police Chief: “In the first month of operation, the Keeler 
Polygraph enabled us to solve a two-year-old murder and to make a 
sizable recovery of stolen cash. The Polygraph was our chief source 


of information on these cases.” 


@ Detective Agency: “Psychologically, our Polygraph is worth $10,000 
just sitting in the office — aside from actually saving time and expense 


in our personnel investigations.” 


@ Midwestern Police Chief: “We kept a log on our machine during 
the first three months of operation. In that short time, the manhour 
savings and dollar value of stolen goods recovered more than paid 
for our polygraph room, training the examiner, and the cost of the 


machine.” 


@ Western Police Department: “Results obtained through the use 
of the Polygraph materially reduce manhours spent on investiga- 
tions, and aid substantially in the quick elimination of innocent 


suspects in numerous cases.” 


AND REMEMBER: Keeler Polygraph is the only ‘‘Lie Detector’’ de- 
veloped and perfected through more than 15 years of close coop- 


eration with law enforcement agencies throughout the world. 
Write for Bulletin 135 
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Model variations include R F power} 
output from 1.5 to a full 60 watts, aj. 
vibrator and dynamotor-vibrator powe 
supplies, and a selection of channg 
widths including “split-channe}” 
models in the 25-54 mc, and 144-1% 
mc. bands. 


Model Interchangeability 

“Twin-V” radiophones are inter. 
changeable with earlier Motorok 
models of the same general type. They 
are directly interchangeable with! 
earlier “universal 6/12 volts models, 4 
“cable adapter” plug provides inter.| 
changeability with other preceding) 
models. 


The Final Test 


Getting the message through is the 
final test of the effectiveness of an 
mobile radio communications system 
Any single favorable performance 
feature cannot make the best system 
it is the engineering balance of all th 
most important operational and per. 
formance factors that results in th 
best overall communications system 
Many of these factors can only be ap- 
preciated by an experienced engineer 
or technician at the outset, but the 
become obvious as the equipment i 
used and performance can be evall- 
ated. “Twin-V” radiophones are d- 
signed to “get the message through’ 
under all of the great variety of condi- 
tions encountered in mobile operations 


| 
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General Electric. (From Page 43) 


station is able to contact the other 
department being monitored, either, 
direct or by relay, thus the man in 
field can sometimes talk to the other 
station thru his own base station. The 
use of simultaneous monitoring allows 
special operators and others to keep 
in touch with cooperating depart- 
ments. 

The equipment housing shown in 
picture is the seventeen inch model. 
This “Progress Line” housing pro- 
vides space for tone signalling 
equipments. (The chassis space second 
from the left.) There are 156 possible 
tones per frequency and the fact that 

* of tones can be used for 


individual combinations to be assigned. 
The installation of this equipment 
becomes increasingly important from 
the viewpoint of efficient use of per- 
onne] and equipment in that a single 
vehicle or group of vehicles can be 
alled to the exclusion of others on 
duty. Tone equipment permits the 
base station dispatcher to select and 
dispatch, allows mobile selection and 
indication, mobile dispatching and 
also selective recall, 

Where cost is not an important 
onsideration multiple tone can be 
employed, where a large number of 
different calls are required it becomes 


necessary to use multiple tone. When 
cost is important and up to ten differ- 
ent calls are required single-tone 
systems are generally employed. A 
momentary burst of tone or tones is 
used to activate the tone receiver 
which in turn may perform a variety 
of operations, i. light lights, blow 
horn, etc. 

Operational requirements for a 
tone-calling (selective call) system are 
exceedingly simple, consisting of an 
on indication or off at all other times. 
This extreme simplicity accounts fer 
most of the design difficulties which 
have arisen from the effects of noise, 
voice and other tone signals. Tone 
can be transmitted in three forms: 
continuous, keyed or pulsed. The type 
9 tone dispatcher shown in the photo- 
graph has two bar keys and ten 
push-buttons plus an on-off switch 
with indicator lights. These controls 
give two possible types of operation. 

Springloaded pushbuttons can be 
used to key the transmitter, pulse the 
tone automatically and hold the trans- 
mitter on the air. Both bars key the 
transmitter without tone. This permits 
the station operator to use the system 
without tone and transmit voice. 
Using the selective buttons activates 
the selective call system. This type 
of arrangement is used where only 
a few cars have tone control. The 
equipment can also be supplied with 


interlatching pushbuttons that lock 
down when depressed. The lower bar 
keys the transmitter only and the 
upper bar keys the transmitter with 
tone, automatically sending the tone 
pulse. A more convenient but less 
rapid dispatching arrangement is 
provided for use on a system that 
contacts a number of mobile units 
successively before changing calls. 
The tone-burst interval can be ad- 
justed easily from one-half to two 
seconds. This may be necessary if 
terrain problems require a longer time 
for the patrol to receive a strong 
enough signal. 


RCA (From Page 30) 


systems utilize RCA’s Groundplane an- 
tenna which is designed to provide a 
circular, low-angle, high-efficiency 
radiation pattern. 

In addition to a variety of other an- 
tennas and other accessory items, RCA 
equipment for police communications 
includes a remote control unit (Type 
CC-8A) which can be used for remote 
operation of all types of RCA Fleetfone 
and Carfone systems. The remote con- 
trol permits location of the transmit- 
ter-receiver up to 10 miles away, to 
utilize higher buildings or elevations 
for maximum signal coverage and re- 
ception. 





FUR CAPS 


Attention: Police Chiefs, Commissioners, etc. who are 
interested in the comfort and well being of 
their men during the winter months! 


This scientifically designed winter headwear is now 
used as regulation headwear in over seventy cities 


and eight states. 


Ilustrated caps 
are: 
Regulation 
Pennsylvania— 
Black leather 
crown 
Regulation 
Michigan— 
Water repellent 
Navy poplin 


These caps feature: Waterproof Mouton Fur for ear 
and neck warmer, same front peak; water repellent 
fine poplin or black leather crown. Lining Fiber-Temp 
(Fiberglass), very fine quilted, satin, lighter and 
warmer than wool; beautifully hand finished. 


Write for prices and delivery. 


Arctic Fur Cap Corp. 
New York 36, N.Y. 
Telephone JUdson 2-3663 


145 West 45th St. 


be saved. 


of six tools. 








When Your Car Radio Says 


“It’s an Emergency” 
Be sure you have the 
best equipment. 


If your patrol car is prepared with 
a Halligan Tool* as part of its 
emergency equipment—a life can 


This versatile tool has a thousand and 
one uses. It can force entry into a locked 
room and prevent a fatality. It can lift 
floor boards, shatter glass brick, rip out 
locks, pry steel apart—FAST. 


With crowbar teeth at one end and a 
three sided combination hook, axe and 
sledge at the other it can do the work 


M. A. Halligan, 


* Reg. U. S. Patent Office 


1505 Metropolitan Ave. 
New York 62, N. Y. 
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a MONTHS AGO we received a 

letter from a Trooper of a 
neighboring state. Enclosed were 
three newspaper clippings—two of 
which reported how he and his 
partner caught a speeder who had an 
army carbine on the rear seat of the 
car. To overtake the speeder it was 
necessary for the Trooper's car to 
hit 120 miles per hour. The time was 
2 a.M. in the morning. 

The third clipping was an editor- 
ial from the local newspaper “blast- 
ing” the Troopers for endangering 
their lives and the life of any inno- 
cent driver who might blindly turn 
into the highway from a side street. 

Naturally the Trooper was greatly 
disturbed by the newspaper's atti- 
tude. After risking his life in the 
performance of his sworn duty to 
enforce the law, he finds his action 
subjected to adverse criticism. 

The exact situation was repeated 
here in New York, November 20th. 
A pair of mobile patrolmen in a 
squad car chased two youths (driv- 
ing a stolen car) for eighteen miles 
along the Brooklyn Belt Parkway 
and thru the tunnel to Manhattan. 
At times the officer's car reached 
over the hundred mark. 

The newspaper reporting the in- 
cident accented the modern equip- 
ment which the New York City 
Police Motor Cycle Squad now use 
to enforce the law. It even quoted 
one of the apprehended men as say- 
ing, “I don’t know what you cops 
have in those new radio cars, but we 
were doing better than 110 miles per 
hour.” 

This is a classic example of two 
types of reporting. The latter aided 
law enforcement by publicizing the 


From the Editor 






LEE E. 
LAWDER 


fact that speeders can’t “run-away” 
from the police. The first example 
condemned the police, thus doing 
nothing for law enforcement. It in- 
timates that the speeder should be 
left to speed! 

Most departments frown on the 
practice of their men risking their 
lives chasing a speeder. They say 
“Get the license number” and the 
radio will get the name of the owner. 
It is a simple matter to pick him up 
without risk. 

However, each case is dependent 
on the judgment of the officer. In 
our December issue Chief Mc- 
Granaghan in his article points out 
the fact that a policeman is “on his 
own.” He has no foreman to whom 
he can run and ask advice. His de- 
cisions must be made at the moment. 

Had the Troopers captured an 
escaping criminal with the proceeds 
of a robbery in his possession, no 
doubt the newspaper would have 
expressed editorial appreciation. 

There is an old saying “Hindsight 
is much better than foresight.” If 
the patrolman could be SURE that 
a speeder is just “Joe Citizen” there 
would be no need to risk his life. 
He can “do it” the easy way by turn- 
ing in the license number. But if 
there is something about the car or 
driver which arouses suspicion—the 
action he should take is his decision. 
Only he can make the decision and 
which ever way it be—the press and 
the citizens should stand behind 
him for doing his job. 








Random Shots: 


bas eal 


We received an interesting lette 
from D. C. Miller, Editor of the N. 
tional Prospector’s Gazette (a mag. 
zine which covers the Mining ay 
Lapidary fields) in which he sap 

. We subscribe to the belief thy 
occupied minds don’t have time to ge 
into trouble and we have never ye 
heard of a juvenile rockhound (we cul 
them ‘Pebblepups’ in the mineralogic 
hobby) getting into any sort ¢ 
trouble.” He further suggests that if; 
juvenile officer is interested in gettin) 
together a “gem and mineral clu)’ 
for the youngsters of his community 
Mr. Miller will assist him by sending; 
free subscription to the magazine. Ai. 
dress him at Bellflower, Calif. 
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From the “Hard-to-Believe” Deg Y° 
partment: A friend of mine operates: y 
movie theater and was in the h 
office when the phone rang. It wasi ™” 
mother inquiring about—“What’s play 6 0 
ing”? She was told, and she then askei nee 
“Is it all right for my six year oli . 
youngster?” The manager, being w = 
honest individual said—“Well—there sy as 
a lot of violence—gunplay and murder L 
in the picture” .. . He was interrupted di 
by the mother saying—“Oh that’s al os 
right as long as it isn’t full of sey— pro; 
stuff.” tod: 
° ° ° LIN 

As this copy goes to the printer i mez 


are busy counting your votes for th 
Traffic and Youth Bronze Plaqu 
Award. The winners will hear of thei 
good fortune before January first, t 
the completed tabulation will be @ 
ished too late for us to print in @ 
issue. The final results will be pu 
lished in February. The fact which ¥ 
found most interesting was the va 
of choice which you readers had. 
of the article publication and locat 
of the activities have little or no be 
ing on the vote. During the com 
year as you read each contest artis 
make a mental rating so when voll 
time comes again you will have yo 
choice in mind. Incidently, why do 
you write about your programs @ 
send them to us? 
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G.E. DEVELOPS NEW 
PLUG-IN CHASSIS 
FOR 2-WAY RADIO 


NEW PROGRESS LINE saves money on maintenance 
through faster servicing—protects from obsoles- 
cence because chassis are quickly interchangeable. 


N the new Progress Line, transmitter, receiver, power 
supply and optional chassis are individually rack- 
mounted in a triple-rigid mobile case. Rapid inter- 
changeability is provided by this rack construction and 
true plug-in chassis. This plug-in design permits 
changes in frequency, power, type of reception (narrow 
or wide band) quickly at minimum cost, at any time. 
You’re free of any obsolescence risk! 

You may switch Progress Line mobile units— 
whether front or trunk mount, between vehicles with 
6 or 12 volt DC systems. No electrical alterations are 
needed. And any mobile combination can be converted 
quickly to a low-cost, 117 volt AC intermittent duty 
base station by changing only the power supply chassis! 

Let a G-E Communications Counselor analyze your 
radio needs and develop an installation or conversion 
") program planned for long-run savings. Write or call 
today for tull specifications on the new PROGRESS 
LINE. General Electric Company, Communication Equip- 
ment, Section X 4216, Electronics Park, Syracuse, N. Y. 


AUTHORIZED SERVICE STATION 


q There is a G-E 
Authorized Service 
Station near you. 
Look for this sign. 


hese 
COMMUNICATION EQUIPMENT 


INDIVIDUAL PLUG-IN CHASSIS minimize capital investment in spares 
and reduce radio maintenance time! Your vehicles will be back “in 
service” faster. For instance, you can replace either a transmitter 
or receiver plug-in chassis right in the vehicle in 5 minutes—using 
only a screwdriver. Individual plug-in chassis of the new General 
Electric Progress Line units also provide complete interchange- 
ability between mobile and station transmitters and receivers. 


EASY FRONT MOUNTING under the dash. The new G-E Progress 
Line case is less than 15" deep. For the first time you can have a 
90-watt front mount mobile unit in the 25-54 MC band and a 
50-watt front mount mobile unit in the 144-174 MC band. In the 
25-54 MC band you can now have simultaneous monitoring of 
2 channels, in the same case. without additional equipment. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


For further information circle #38 on Readers Service Card 
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UNIFORM 
FABRICS 


aut ” 


This seal in the back of the This seal of certified quality 
fabric is your guarantee of is your protection . . . takes 


uniformity and quality. the ‘guesswork’ out of uni- 
form fabrics. 


For further information circle 320 on Readers Service Card 








